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ANTHROPOLOGY. 


ETHICS. 
Ill. THE MORAL SPHERES. 


All the various states, relations, and acts of men deter- 
mined by the moral law may be variously referred to various 
spheres. ‘They are the spheres of moral zgf¢s and moral 
duties, and these rights and duties are either religious, or 
domestic, or civic, 


The Spheres of Rights and Duties in General. 


The moral law imposes duties and establishes and 
secures rights. God created man and gave him existence 
and human endowments; he has established various rela- 
tions between man and man; he has ordained that man as 
a moral being should in all his ways and days live in con- 
formity with the divine will. By the law, the utterance of 
his will, God would determine man’s relations, disposition 
and conduct toward God and toward his fellow-men, and 
inasmuch as the divine law is authoritative in all its de- 
mands, it is man’s duty in all these respects to fulfill the 
requirements of the moral law. And in still another aspect 


the moral obligations are duties. By the divine law men 
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are also bound to each other. God would have us serve 
him by serving our neighbor. St. Paul says, Owe xo man 
any thing, but to love one another; for he that loveth an- 
other hath fulfilled the law.') Here the fulfillment of the 


law is conceived as a debt which one man owes to another 


and which it is his duty to pay. Thus, according to the 
law, children owe reverence and obedience to their parents, 
husbands owe love and fidelity to their wives. The neglect 
of these duties is sufficient cause not only for divine punish- 
ment, but also for rightful complaint on the part of those 
from whom that is withheld which they may rightfully claim 
at the hands of the delinquent. 

This consideration leads us to the notion of moral 
rights. A right is that which one may justly claim. In 
our relation to God we have no rights to claim at his 
hands,”) except as, in his grace and mercy, he has bound 
himself by his promises and we may rely on his paternal 
justice.) God owes us nothing according to law. He is 
above the law.*) But when God made us what we are, and 
gave us what we have, and determined by law what the 
conduct of others toward us should be, he established our 
moral rights among men, the right of being what God 
would have us be, of holding and enjoying what bythe 
will of God we have, hold and enjoy, of doing what God 
would have us do, and of being done by according to God’s 
will, without let or hindrance or curtailment by any man. 
Thus God made us intelligent beings with powers of under- 
standing and reasoning, and since God has given no man 
authority to prohibit our use of these faculties, the right of 
private judgment is a moral right within the limits which 
God himself has fixed when he demands that in spiritual 
things we should bring into captivity every thought to the 


1) Rom. 13, 8; cf. v. 9. : 

2) Rom. 9, 20. 21; 11, 35. Job 35, 7; 41, 11. 1 Cor. 4, 7. 
3) Micah 7, 20. 2 Chron..6, 15. 1 John 1,9. 2 Tim. 4; 8. 
4) Matt. 12, 8. Mark 2, 28. Luke 6, 2. 
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obedience of Christ.1) When God has given a man children 
and made him a father, the rights of educating his children 
according to the dictates of his conscience, and of enjoying 
their society and service, , are among his ral rights, which 
must be respected by his children and others, unless he for- 
feit these rights by moral, mental, or physical incapacity. 
To secure these parental rights God has commanded all chil- 
dren to conduct themselves toward their parents with filial 
love, reverence, and obedience. It is a moral right of civil 
governments to inflict capital punishment, since God has 
made them his ministers for this purpose and entrusted the 
sword to them,”) at the same time denying this right to all 
others and declaring that All that take the sword shall 
perish with the-sword.*) 'Phe right of-sexual. intercourse 
with his wife is a moral right peculiar to the state of a hus- 
band and secured by the moral law which enjoins upon the 
wife the duty of yielding her body to her husband.*) 

This distinction between moral rights and duties is not 
only theoretically correct, but practically important. It is 
by no means immaterial whether the same thing be looked 
upon as aright orasaduty. A right may be waived, a duty 
must not be shirked or shifted, Carnal commerce is a duty 
to the wife only when the husband, and to the husband only 
when the wife, demands it. Otherwise it is a right, and 
with the consent of both parties, the exercise of this right 
may be suspended.*®) Again, to enforce a duty may be very 
proper, while to interfere with a right is arrogance; and it 
may be of considerable consequence whether the education 
of children be considered a parental right or a parental duty. 
Prof. Tiedeman, speaking of compulsory education, says: 
‘‘When, however, the state is not satisfied with simply pro- 
viding schools, the attendance to which is free to all; but 
desires to force every child to partake of the State bounty, 
against its will and the wishes of its parents, perhaps against 


aL) 2sCor les: 2) Gen. 9, 6. Rom. 13, 4. 
3) Matt. 26, 52. 4) 1 Cor. 7, 3-5. @ 5) 1 Cor. 7, 5. 
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the honest convictions of the parent that attendance upon 
the public schools will be injurious to the child: when this 
exercise of police power is attempted, it will meet with a de- 
termined opposition from a large part of the population. ... 
If the children do not go to any school, it does not appear 
so hard to compel the children to attend the State schools; 
but it is an apparent wrong for the State to deny to the 
parent his right to determine which school the child shall 
attend. And yet the constitutionality of the law, in its ap- 
plication to the two cases, must be governed by the same 
law. If the control of children is a parental right, instead 
of a privilege or duty, then in neither case is the State 
authorized to interfere with the parental authority, unless 
the parent is morally depraved or insane; while the inter- 
ference in both cases would be constitutional, if the parental 
control is held to be a privilege or duty, according to the 
point of view.’’)) If the infliction of capital punishment 
for murder were merely a right, civil governments might, 
without culpable neglect, waive their right and substitute 
other penalties. But being a duty enjoined by divine com- 
mandment,”) capital punishment should not be abolished, 
and should be reinstated where it has been expunged from 
the penal code. Thus, also, since the calling of ministers 
is not only a right, but a duty of the Christian congre- 
gation, it should not be shifted to those, to whom it does 
not properly belong, the organs of the State, but exercised 
by the church as constituted in the local congregation. On 
the other hand, if the dissolution of the marriage bond were 
a duty incumbent on the innocent party when the other 
party has committed adultery, condonation would be in- 
admissible. But since divorcement in such cases is only 
a right of the innocent party, it rests with the latter either 
to waive this right by condonation, or to claim it and sue 
for divorce. 


1) Limitations of Police Power, pp. 562 f. 
2) Gen. 9, 6. 
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It should be remembered, however, that the rights as 
well as the duties here considered are strictly and primarily 
moral, determined by divine ordinance and law. No human 
will can by its own authority impose a moral duty or estab- 
lish a moral right. Nor can human authority absolve any 
man from a moral duty or annul a moral right as such. 
When the secular law makes cruelty a cause of divorce, it 
does not create a moral right, and he who claims such 
right and acts in pursuance thereof, commits an immoral, 
sinful act. When civil government imposes a tax, the pay- 
ment of such tax is not primarily and by human authority 
a moral duty, but only secondarily and inasmuch as the 
powers that be are the mznzsters of God, to whom we must 
be subject for conscience sake and for this cause pay tribute 
also.) On the contrary, where human authority enjoins 
what God has forbidden, it is a moral duty to disobey such 
human law and, if necessary, suffer the consequences.’) 
And as to the church, it has no legislative authority at all 
and can create no duties whatever. It is a monarchy, in 
which the will and word of the King, and that only, is the 
law of the realm.’) 

Being moral in their nature, the moral rights and duties 
must be general, designated fc nated for all times and all men. So 
they are, but in their proper order, according to the various 
spheres of the second classification given above. Thus the 
rights and duties of the domestic sphere pertain to all men 
who actually live within that sphere and according to the 
position they actually hold therein, the rights and duties 
of husbands, to all who are actually husbands, the rights 
and duties of fathers, to all who are actually fathers, the 
tights and duties of wives and mothers, to all who are actu- 
ally wives and mothers. And not only that, but these duties 
and rights pertained to all the husbands and wives, fathers 


1) Rom. 13, 4—6. 2) Acts 5, 29. 40. 
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and mothers, that ever were, and shall pertain to all hus- 
bands and wives and fathers and mothers that ever will be. 
What these rights and duties, and those of other men and 
women in their various ways and conditions of life, really 
are and have been and shall be, will appear as we consider 
them under the following heads, the Relzgzous Sphere, the 
Domestic Sphere, and the Civic Sphere. 


A. The Religious Sphere. 


Man is, also in his fallen state, not only an intelligent, 
but a moral being, endowed with a knowledge of the law, 
the unalterable will of God, and with a moral sense whereby 
he is made cognizant of the ethical character of his acts 
and his responsibility for his acts before a supreme tribunal 
which will mete out just retribution here or hereafter, or 
both here and hereafter. And thus man, as a moral being, 
is also a religious being, not only by education or acqui- 
sition, but by nature. There is no mor i 
the living relation between man and hi “his s god, wh wherein and 


whereby man is or endeavors _ to bea e at_peace with his god. 
The brute, being void and incapable of religion, is also 
void and incapable of morality, and vzce versa. In fact, 
the very law which is inscribed in the human heart and 
upheld by man’s conscience demands that man should be 
religious, should maintain the proper relation to God and 
conform his acts to such relation. Zhe fool hath satd in 
his heart, There ts no God.) ‘The denial of God is un- 
worthy of a rational being and is proscribed and condemned 
by the moral law, which, being the will of God, is in itself 
an assertion of the existence and sovereign majesty of God. 
When the psalmist says, Let all the earth fear the Lord: 
let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him,*) 
this is only a reassertion of what is inscribed in the human 
heart, and man’s conscience bears witness to the truth and 
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stringency of such words as, 7hou shalt fear the Lord thy 
God,') and, Fear God and keep his commandments,*) be- 
cause they square and tally with the moral norm recorded 
in the heart of man. Thus, also, the written as well as the 
natural law condemns all who do not love God or trust in 
him above all things. The law says, Zhou shalt LOVE the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might.*) TRUST tn the Lord with all thine 
heart; and lean not unto thine own understanding.*) Trust 
ye in the Lord for ever.®) Every prayer uttered by heathen 
lips and every sacrifice offered by heathen hands is a token 
of trust in a superior power and of the fear of a sovereign 
majesty. That such prayer is addressed to an ‘‘unknown 
god’’ and such sacrifice is offered at the shrine of an idol 
is owing to the ignorance which darkens the heathen heart; 
and hence it became necessary that God should reveal him- 
self and his holy will in such written statutes as those 
quoted above, and in the words of the Decalogue, 7 am 
the Lord thy God... . Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me.®) 

But when men changed the glory of the tncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things,') they 
also worshiped and served the creatures*) to whom they 
transferred the glory of God, because the law, also the 
natural law, demands that God should be worshiped and 
served, and there is such a thing as conscientious worship 
of idols, though such worship is damnable sin. ‘This sin 
is all the more damnable since the ignorance of the true 
God was brought on by man’s own fault, who, when he 
knew God, glorified him not as God,*) and is, therefore, 
without excuse.) And even while God suffered all nations 


1) Deut. 10, 20. 2) Heche d2e 13) 

3) Deut. 6, 5. (Ci Matt: 22, 37: 4) Prov. 3,°5: 

Sets eco nA 6) Exod. 20,2. Deut. 5, 7. 
7) Rom, 1,23; 8) Rom. 1, 25. 
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to walk in their own ways he nevertheless left not himself 
without witness,') that they should seek the Lord, uf haply 
they might feel after him, and find him.”) Where? With 
those who had the knowledge of the true God, Noah, and 
Abraham, and the people of Israel, the keepers of the ova- 
cles of God,*) of which we know that verily their sound 
went into all the earth, and thetr words unto the ends of 
the world.*) Again, when God had in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son, and the Apostles had been 
charged to go znto all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,) this gospel was preached to every creature 
which 1s under heaven.®) And wherever the apostles and 
other preachers of the word were heard, they, dy manzfes- 
tation of the truth, commended themselves to every man’s 
conscience.") ‘There was, then, at no time, nor is there in 
our time, any excuse for idolatrous worship or the neglect 
of true worship. ‘The religious rites of heathen tribes and 
their priests, of masonic and similar lodges and their chap- 
lains, of modern Jews and their rabbis, who, denying the 
Son, also deny the Father,*) in short, all worships of any 
but the true, triune God, are immoral, violations of the 
law of God. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve.*) 

He who spoke these words in the wilderness was the 
Son of God. He says, All men should honor the Son, even 
as they honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son, 
honoreth not the Father which hath sent him.) And who- 
soever denteth the Son, the same hath not the Father“) But 
the sending of the Son was by the incarnation of the Adyo¢.”) 
For when the fulness of the time was come, God SENT FORTH 
his Son, MADE OF A WOMAN.") AZ the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow.) It is in Christ that God would be wor- 


1) Acts 14, 16. 17. 2) Acts 17, 27. 3) Rom. 3, 2. 
4) Rom. 10, 18. 5) Mark 16, 15. 6) Col. 1, 23. 
7) 2 Cor. 4, 2. 8) John 2, 23; 3, 19. 20. 

9) Matt. 4, 10. 10) John 5, 23. 11) John 2, 23. 
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shiped. It is every man’s duty to be a Christian in the 
scriptural sense of the term. No man is ethically free to 
be a Unitarian, or a Mohammedan, or a modern Jew, or a 
worshiper of ‘‘the great Architect of the Universe’’ accord- 
ing to Masonic rites. All worships not truly Christian are 
idolatrous; and no man is morally free to be an idolater. 

Religion, however, is not an act or a series or system 
of acts, but a personal relation in which God is to the in- 
dividual human person what he would be in such relation, 
and man is to God what he should be in such relation. To 
establish this relation and work what is requisite for its main- 
tenance, God has revealed himself by word and deed, and 
when God makes himself known by the word of divine reve- 
lation, he would have all men know him according to such 
word. To conceive God or to represent him otherwise than 
he has revealed himself in his word, is to misconceive or 
misrepresent him, to substitute a false god for the God of 
revelation, and to worship God according to such miscon- 
ception or misrepresentation is a species of idolatry. False 
doctrine concerning God and divine things is sin. The re- 
lation of true and false doctrine is not that of more truth 
and less truth, but of truth and error, of right and wrong. 
Every contamination with false doctrine is not only an in- 
tellectual shortcoming, but a moral enormity.’) 

Again, when God reveals himself as what he is and 
would be to us, when he declares his name, he would not 
only be known but also called by his name.”) And he 
would be called upon religiously and reverently,*) with holy 
lips*) and the lifting up of holy hands.°) Thou shalt not 


IJeri2onolwo2s » Matts5,0l9* 15, Sion bs..50, 16. 17. 

2) Is. 42, 8. Lam the Lord, that is my NAME: and my glory will I 
not give to another, neither my praise to graven images. 

Ps. 48, 10. According to Thy NAME, O God, so is Thy PRAISE unto 
the ends of the earth. 
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take the name of the Lord thy God tn vain; for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name tn vatn.') 
Neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God: I am the 
Lord.*) Be not deceived, God ts not mocked.*) While it is 
proper to call upon God as the witness of truth or the 
avenger of falsehood, wherever the glory of God or the 
welfare of our neighbor demands it,*) to use the name of 
God in false®) or frivolous and irreverent swearing,®) is tak- 
ing the name of Godin vain. Neither are we to use God’s 
name or word without his command and promise for per- 
forming supernatural things as by sorcery, conjuring, or 
similar satanic arts.”) 
The use of God’s name for which we have both God’s 
command and promise is by prayer, praise, and thanksgiving. 
Prayer is a religious duty enjoined upon all men. Pray 
without ceasing, says St. Paul,*) and by the Psalmist God 
says, Call upon mein the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify me.®) It is not man’s business to 
philosophize on the relation of prayer to divine providence 
and government. His will that we should pray and his 
promise that he will hear our prayer should be sufficient to 
us, and he who worships God in praying according to His 
will and in reliance on His promise will find sufficient 
cause to confess, Z love the Lord, because he hath heard 
my vouwe and my supplications. Because he hath inclined 
his ear unto me, therefore will I call upon him as long as 
I live.®) O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all 


flesh come.) 


1) Exod. 20, 7. Cf. Deut. 5, 11. 

2) Lev. 19, 12. 3) Gal. 6, 7. 
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On the other hand, prayer being a religious duty, it 
cannot be exercised but by those between whom and God 
the proper relation exists, who can worship in spirit and in 
truth,!) and can in truth, as children of God, and appearing 
before Him in Jesus’ name, say, OUR FATHER who art in 
heaven. For this reason communion of prayer, as commu- 
nion of worship generally, demands communion and unity 
of faith. Thus we read of the believers at Jerusalem that 
they continued steadfastly tn the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.”) 

And again, fellowship of faith demands communion of 
worship. God’s children are not only related to God, but 
also to each other. Being of ¢he household of faith,*) they 
are of the household of God,’) members of the spiritual 
body of Christ,°®) and in all of them worketh that one self- 
same Spirit,®) the Spirit of prayer, by whom they cry, Abba, 
Father.’) Every congregation of Christians is a religious 
community; and while to every member individually zs 
given grace according to the gift of Christ,*) the various 
gifts are at the same time gifts bestowed upon the commu- 
nity, and intended for the work of the mintstry, the edify- 
_ ing of the body of Christ.°) Public worship is a manifesta- 
tion of the life and vigor of the church, the body of Christ, 
and, by divine ordinance, an institution intended for and 
conducive to the perpetuation and increase of the church 
and its members. ‘The full assurance of faith, the sanctify- 
ing of our bodies and souls,”) must be wrought by the means 
of grace, the word and the sacraments. Fazth cometh by 
hearing.") The profession of faith, the praise of God, and 
the works of brotherly love to which Christians provoke 


1) John 4, 24. 2) Acts 2, 42. 

3) Gal. 6, 10. olkeios tH#¢ TioTEws. 

4) Eph. 2, 19. oikeior tow Feov. 

5) Eph. 4, 16. Rom. 12, 4.8. 1 (Cor. 12, 12—31. 
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one another, are acceptable sacrifices of the children of God. 
By him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that 1s, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to 
his name. But to do good and to communicate forget not; 
for with such sacrifices God ts well pleased.) And St. Peter 
writes, Ye also, as lively stones, are butlt up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”) Here all Christians are 
exhorted as a community, a spiritual house, to worship God 
in holiness. Our religious intercourse with God, the use of 
the means of grace and the sacrifices of our hearts, and lips, 
and hands, should be carried on, not only privately, but 
not forsaking, by non-attendance, the assembling of our- 
selves together.®) °Excovvaywy7 is the assembling together in 
religious meetings for Christian worship, for common and 
mutual edification, from which even in those early days. 
some members of Christian congregations stood aloof. But 
it is the will of God that Christians should thus assemble, 
though he has not prescribed times and places when and 
where such meetings must be held;*) and he who refuses. 
to attend public worship when his brethren have appointed 
Sunday and other days as days of common edification should 
know that he sins against the will of God and neglects a 
solemn duty, not because it is Sunday, but because it is 
public worship, which he sets aside. 

The various acts of public worship, the reading, preach- 
ing, and hearing of the word of God,°) the use of the sacra- 


1) Hebr. 13, 15. 16. 2) I Petc2s.5: 

3) Hebr. 10, 25. AN Colin? elGil 7. 

5) John 5, 39. Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life; and they are they which testify of me. 

Rey. 1, 3. Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words 
of this prophecy. 

Mark 16, 15. Go ye into all the world, and PREACH the Gospel to 
every creature. 

John 8, 47. He that is of God heareth God’s words. 
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ments,’) and the sacrifices of our lips, prayer,”) praise and 
thanksgiving,’) and the confession of faith,*‘) as well as the 
sacrifices of our hands,°) are, all of them, Christian duties 
expressly enjoined in the Scriptures, and should be re- 
ligiously performed. That the acts of benevolence per- 
formed in public worship are not improperly classed with 
the duties of the religious sphere, appears, not only from 
the example, set by the apostolic church,*) but from the 
words of our Savior, saying, 7 was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat: Iwas thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: 
Twas sick, and ye visited me: Iwas tn prison, and ye came 
unto mée.... Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done wt unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.") 

More particularly, however, do the sacrifices of our 
hands pertain to the religious sphere when they are not 
properly acts of benevolence, but devoted to the purposes 
peculiar to the church, the maintenance of the ministerial 
office, and the propagation of the gospel. Christ has in- 
stituted the ministry and charged his church to preach the 
Gospel throughout all the world,*) and to make disciples of 
all nations by the means of grace.®) Even so hath the Lord 
ordained that they which preach the gospel should live of 


1) Matt. 28,19. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
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the gospel.') Missionary endeavors and the establishment 
and maintenance of the ministry and of Christian churches 
and schools are properly the performance of religious duties 
incumbent upon Christians and Christian congregations as 
such.”) Under the Old Covenant, the maintenance of the 
priesthood and the Levites was regulated by laws prescrib- 
ing tithes and various offerings from the increase of land 
and labor. These laws have been abrogated; the mode and 
amount of their offerings are left to the individual members 
of the church, to be determined by themselves in accord- 
ance with their means and circumstances, not by ecclesias- 
tical ordinance or civil legislation.*) But the duty itself. of 
Christian benevolence and the maintenance and support of 
the various enterprises of the church in the performance of 
its allotted tasks was never abrogated and cannot be neg- 
lected without offense against the will and word of God. 
That the duty of calling ministers and thereby confer- 
ring upon them the ministerial office is incumbent on, and 
a right vested in, the local congregations is evident from the 
charge laid down in the words of Christ, Go ye and teach all 
nations, baptizing them, etc.,4) which was primarily given 
to a congregation of believers gathered in a certain place. 
And that this commission was not to be restricted to that 
congregation only, but was intended for all similar congre- 
gations of all times and places, is likewise evident from the 
promise added to the charge, And, lo, lam with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world. While all are here 
commissioned to teach, to preach the gospel, St. Paul says, 
Are all teachers?°) and again, How shall they preach ex- 
cept they be sent??’*) Hence, when Paul and Barnabas were 


1) 1Cor. 9, 14; cf. vv. 7—13. Matt. 10, 10. Luke 10, 7. 1 Tim. 5, 18. 
Gal. 6, 6. 
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to issue forth as messengers of the gospel, they were sep- 
arated for the work and sent away by the church of An- 
tioch;!) and when, by their missionary labors congregations 
had been gathered, they ordained them elders in every 
church.*) Xespotovety is the term for votzzg, the voters rais- 
ing their hands to signify assent. This term is employed 
in the same sense 2 Cor. 8, 19.°) Here the voters are the 
churches, as also in the Zeaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
where the churches are called upon to choose unto them- 
selves bishops and deacons.*) And as the pastoral office is to 
be committed to such men only as are duly qualified, ad/e 
to teach others,°?) and by sound doctrine both to exhort and 
to convince the gainsayers,®) it is, furthermore, the duty of 
Christian congregations to .provide for the proper training 
of candidates for the ministry. When single congregations 
find that their means are inadequate to the performance of 
this and other duties, it is proper that they unite with other 
congregations for the purpose of more efficiently doing by 
joint endeavors what is incumbent upon each congregation 
severally. (Synods etc.) 

What has been said concerning provision for and the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the ministry is in a measure 
applicable to the establishment and maintenance of Chris- 
tian schools for the children of the church and the training 
and employment of competent teachers, in order that che 
word of Christ may dwell in the congregation richly in all 
wtsdom.") 

For the same reason it is the duty of Christian congre- 
gations to choose or provide pure books, uncontaminated 


1S Acts:13, 2. 3. 
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with false doctrine, for use in churches and schools,!) such — 
as sound books of liturgical forms, hymnals, catechisms 
and other text-books for the instruction of the young. 
All this presupposes and implies that a Christian con- . 
gregation should be soundly and thoroughly orthodox. Christ 
never intended or sanctioned a diversity of doctrine in his 
church. He says, // ye continue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples tndeed,?) and when he charges his church, 
Teach all nations to observe ALL, things WHATSOEVER J have 
commanded you,*) he would have his church be and remain 
an orthodox church in all lands and to the end of time. It 
is, therefore, the duty of Christian congregations and their 
several members to maintain the purity of doctrine in 
churches and schools and households. Christians and Chris- 
tian congregations should watchfully guard against the dis- 
semination of false doctrine in the pulpit, in the school- 
room, in the books and periodicals for which they are re- 
sponsible.*) It is the duty of Christian congregations to 
admit to membership such only as are by profession of faith 
in full accord with the word of God and the doctrine of the 
church as exhibited in the standards of the church, and 
whose conduct is in agreement with such profession,*) and 
to remove from membership or from the office of a pastor 
or teacher such as, after due admonition, adhere to false 
doctrine.®) And while it is the duty of every Christian to 
keep aloof from and avoid all ecclesiastical fellowship and 
cooperation with heterodox churches,’) it is no less every 
‘Christian’s duty to seek and to hold communion with and 


1) 2 Tim. 1, 13. 1 Thess. 5, 21. Gal. 1, 8. (9. 

2) John 8, 31. 3) Matt. 28, 20. 
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openly by word and deed to adhere to the true visible church 
and its faithful ministers wherever he may find them.?) 
Christian congregations should earnestly endeavor to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace with other or- 
thodox congregations,”) doing what can be done to preserve 
and promote, and avoiding what would endanger or disturb, 
such unity.*) 

While purity of doctrine is of first importance in the 
church, holiness of life is not to be neglected,*) and it is 
the duty of Christian congregations to exercise within and 
among themselves fraternal care and watchfulness lest the 
world and the flesh defile the church with gross and scan- 
dalous offenses to the dishonor of God and his holy name.°) 
Congregations should see that fraternal admonition be prac- 
ticed by their members,®) and the duty of exercising church 
discipline upon manifest and impenitent sinners is a re- 
ligious duty, the performance of which is simply the proper 
application of the word of God as enjoined by the Head of 
the church.) No congregation is, therefore, exempt from 
this duty, and every member of the congregation should 
strive toward its faithful performance. 

With a view to all these various duties the ministers 
of the church are the overseers over all the flock,*) not only 
to feed the church of God,’) teaching publicly and from 
house to house,”) but also to watch for the souls") of Christ’s 
sheep and lambs, and to de ensamples to the flock.”) All 


1) Mark 8, 38. Matt. 10, 32. 33. Rom. 10, 9.10. 2 Tim.1, 8. Acts 
2, 42—47. 
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these duties of public and private ministration are eminently 
religious in their nature. They pertain to the worship of 
the true God, the hallowing of his name, the furtherance 
of his kingdom, and are performed by the use of the word 
and the sacraments according to God’s will and ordinance. 
In all these functions of their office, the incumbents of the 
pastoral office are the ministers of the church,!) doing that 
which Christ has charged his church to do in obedience to 
his will. At the same time, however, they are also the 
ministers of Christ,”) of God, who has set them in the 
church,’) of the Holy Ghost, who made them overseers to 
feed the church of God.*) And while as ministers of the 
church they are responsible to the church for their official 
acts and conduct, they are chiefly responsible to the chief 
Shepherd,*) who is also the Shepherd and Bishop of the 
entire flock,®) the Head of the church,”) whose will is su- 
preme and must ever prevail. They may and must demand 
obedience when and as far as they utter the Master’s will,®) 
though man’s inferior will may set itself against it. As 
servants of God they should be esteemed and reverenced.®) 

These, then, are the duties of the religious sphere. 
They are enjoined by the commandments of the First Table 
of the Decalogue. They are of general application within 
their sphere, and their violation is sin at all times and 
everywhere. Their fulfillment is beyond the power of 
fallen man. 

But divine worship, prayer, the use of the means of 
grace, church-membership, the exercise of church power, etc., 
may and should also be looked upon as religious vzghis, 
The right of prayer is a birthright of every Christian, who, 
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being a child of God, is in his right when he cries, Abba, 
Father.!) It is the right of every member of a Christian 
congregation to be heard in matters of church discipline 
and the calling and deposition of a minister of the church.?) 
It is the right of lay communicants to receive, not only the 
bread, but also the cup, in the sacrament.*) It is the right, 
not only of the ministry, but also of the laity, in the church 
to judge teachers and doctrines according to the word of 
God,*) and in the exercise of this right they are not subject 
to the decrees of councils or synods, the rulings or de- 
cisions of majorities, or the authority of princes, but to God 
alone. But being moral rights, all these rights are also 
determined by divine ordinance and law. When the eunuch 
sought baptism he claimed a right, and he had good and 
sufficient cause to say, What doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized ?°) But Philip would first assure himself, and said, 
Tf thou beltevest with all thine heart, thou mayest,®) and 
only when he had made his confession of faith was the 
eunuch baptized.”) The right of communion at the Lord’s 
table is a sacred religious right; but such only are to be 
admitted as are able to examine themselves and to discern 
the Lord’s body,*) and will not give offense by appearing 
among the communicants.®) To feed the flock of Christ is 
a minister’s right; but in its exercise he must be heedful 
of the maxim, Szc utere tuo ut non laedas alienum, and 
his right ceases where that of his brother in the ministry 
begins.) The exercise of the right of public preaching is 
denied to the women in the church,”) though the rights of 
the priesthood of all believers are theirs,”) and when, like 
Mary of Bethany, they have chosen that good part, it shall 


not be taken away from them.”) 
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YB. The Domestic Sphere. 


Man was created for domestic life. Zhe Lord God 
said, It ts not good that the man should be alone: I will 
make him an help meet for him.') 'Thus it was that when 
God created man, he created them male and female.) And 
when God had made the woman, he brought her unto the 
man,*) and Adam received her, consenting to cleave to her 
and be one flesh with her.‘) And God blessed them and 
said unto them, Be fructful and multiply.°) ‘Thus was the 
domestic state established and sanctified in Paradise. One 
man and one woman were, with their mutual consent, united 
in wedlock, to cleave to each other in perpetual union, to 
be one flesh, and thus to become father and mother,®) to be 
fruitful and multiply, bringing forth children, who should 
be members of the common household, until they too, leav- 
ing father and mother, should establish households of their 
own, the man cleaving unto his wife and being one flesh 
with her.?) And thus should the earth be replenished.®) 
Thus were the family relations determined, the relations 
of husband and wife, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, and all this according to the plan of creation®) and 
under the blessing of God,”) for the welfare of mankind.™) 

Nor was this order of things abrogated and disestab- 
lished after the fall. In the inspired narrative, the woman 
is said to have given of the forbidden fruit, of which she 
had eaten, also unto her husband with her.) The fallen 
couple are described as Adam and his wife.*) Adam is 
still the head of the prospective family, who is to provide 
for the support of the household by tilling the soil in the 
sweat of his brow.“) "The woman is still destined to bring 
forth children, her desire being to her husband, who is to 
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tule over her,!) and he calls her name Eve, because she 
was the mother of all living.”) And on the accursed earth 
Adam knew Eve WIS WIFE, and she conceived, and bare 
Cain, and again bare HIS BROTHER Adel.*) Again, Cain, 
leaving father and mother, went and dwelt in the land of 
Nod, and knew his wife, and she conceived, and bare 
Enoch.‘) And unto Enoch was born Irad, and Irad begat 
Mehujael, and Mehujael begat Methusael, and Methusael 
begat Lamech.®) Thus Adam and his children begat sons 
and daughters.®) ‘There were families and heads of fami- 
lies, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters. In the ark 
there were four married couples,’) and when they issued 
forth, Noah and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives 
with him,®) God again blessed them and sazd unto them, 
Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth.®) When 
the fulness of time was come and God sent his Son made 
of a woman, made under the law,) that law was also the 
law of domestic relations. For though the Son of God was 
born of a virgin, that virgin mother was the espoused wife™) 
of a man of the house and lineage of David, to whom the 
angel of the Lord had said, Fear not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife.) The two are called the child’s Javents,™) and he 
recognized them as such according to the law and was sud- 
ject unto them.) When he had entered upon his public 
career, he performed his first miracle at a marriage feast,”) 
and in the agonies of death he made provision for his 
mother.’®) Christ and his apostles in many ways inculcate 
the sanctity of the domestic relations,”) and the kingdom 
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of grace as well as the kingdom of glory is likened toa 
marriage feast.) 3 

That the institution of marriage and the domestic re- 
lations are covered by the moral law admits of no reason- 
able doubt. The sanctity of marriage is recognized by all 
nations. No people or tribe has ever been found which 
did not consider marriage the basis and sphere for the 
legitimate intercourse of the sexes. Even under the de- 
teriorating influence of polygamy, to touch another man’s 
wife is looked upon and punished as a grievous offense 
against morality. Loose and demoralized domestic rela- 
tions and the spread of ‘‘free love’’ and its concomitants — 
have always been recognized as symptoms of social de- 
cadence. ‘‘The source of marriage,’’ says an eminent 
jurist, ‘‘is the law of nature, whence it has flowed into the 
municipal laws of every civilized country, and into the 
general laws of nations.’’?) 

Marriage as a civil status is determined by the civil ; 
laws hershy the civil status is created. Thus what is _ 
marriage in one state may be a criminal relation, incestuous | 
and void, in another. But the nature of marriage as a 
divine institution and regulated by the moral law, must be 
learned from the authentical record of its institution and 
from the sources of our knowledge of the divine law by 
which this status is determined. Marriage thus considered 
and determined is the joint status_of one marriageable man. 
and one marriageable woman,*) superinduced and sustained 
by their mutual consent‘) to.be and remain to each other. 
husband and wife ina lifelong union®) for legitimate sexual _ 
intercourse,®) the procreation of children,”) and cohabita- _ 
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tion for mutual care and assistance.') Between those 
united in wedlock the mutual gratification of sexual desire 
is a right and a duty,”) while without and beyond the mar- 
riage bond every indulgence in sexual lust, by deed, word, 
or desire, is a moral offense. Thus the moral law condemns 
every one who carnally knows himself,*) or a brute,*) or an- 
other person of the same sex,”) or a person of the other sex 
with whom he or she is not joined in wedlock,*) or who by 
any manner of lewdness or indecency in deed, word, or de- 
sire, defiles his body or soul.’?) Hence, all so-called amuse- 
ments, dances, theatrical performances, songs, paintings, 
statues, works of fiction and poetical composition, when 
abominations which must be shunned by all who would 
strive after purity and chastity of body and soul. On the 
other hand, marriage should be sought with a view of the 
ordinate exercise of the generative functions, whereby the 
desires may be legitimately subdued.*) Prohibition of mar- 
riage is not only against public policy, but also against the 
moral law. Paternal authority may prohibit a certain mar- 
riage, but may not absolutely prevent a son or daughter 
from married life. Again, as the willingness of both par- 
ties to yield their bodies to each other for lawful commerce 
is of the very essence of marriage, the persistent refusal of 
the debitum conjugale is not only the denial of a duty, but 
is tantamount to desertion from the bond of matrimony and, 
like persistent refusal of cohabitation or sharing the matri- 
monial home, terminates the status which the consent to 
be and live as husband and wife has superinduced.®) And 
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as marriage is the joint status of husband and wife, there_ 
being no husband without a wife, and no wife without it a 
husband, the deserted party, having, against his or her will, 
suffered the dissolution of the vinculum conjugale, is no 
longer husband or wife when the desertion has been made 
and declared complete, and is, therefore, again free to 
marry.’) 

That the very essence of marriage lies in the_mutual 
consent of the parties to be and remain to each other hus- 
band and wife is of paramount importance in the ethical 
adjudication of matrimonial questions. Consensus, non con- 
cubitus facit matrimonium. Sexual intercourse is not mar- 
riage itself, but a matrimonial right and duty and presup- 
poses the existence of the married state. Where the consent 
is wanting because of the mental or moral incapacity of 
either party, or where the purported consent has been 
secured by duress or fraud, or by evvor personae, and has 
not been subsequently given de facto, marriage does not 
exist, even where carnal intercourse has ensued without the 
consent to be husband and wife. On the other hand, when 
competent parties have once, by contemporaneous consensus 
de praesentt agreed to be husband and wife, marriage ex- 


ists, though it may not have been consummated by carnal 


knowledge,”) and the rescission of lawful espousals or valid 
betrothal is unlawful desertion from the marriage bond as 
truly as after the consummation of marriage. Thus, also, 
incontinence in betrothed couples after their engagement 
and before the public celebration of their wedding must not 
be dealt with as extra-connubial intercourse, or fornication, 
but as an offense against veracity and common decency. 

Among the moral restrictions on the capacity for law- 
ful marriage consent we find existing marriage of either 
party, and the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity. 


1) 1 Cor.°7; 35. 2) Matt. 1, 18—20. 24. 25. 
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That a person who is already married cannot. consist- 
ently consent to contract a second marriage while the exist- 
ing marriage endures is plain from the nature of marriage, 
which is the union of one man and one woman, not of one 
man and two women, or of one woman and two men, for 
the purposes of marriage. It must not be objected that 
since volentz non fit injuria, a husband might take a second 
wife with the consent and approval of the first. This is a 
fallacy a non causa. ‘The maxim is true and has its bear- 
ing on a matter which we shall touch later on. But mar- 
riage is not a contract the terms of which might be deter- 
mined by the contracting parties, but a status determined 
by law. It is, considered as a civil status, what the laws 
of the state have made it,.and, ethically considered, what 
its divine institution and the moral law have made it, and 
in no case what the parties to the compact would make it. 
It is, by divine institution and the moral law, monogamous, 
just as it is indissoluble, and the parties can not make it 
bigamous or polygamous any more than they can dissolve 
it at will without violating not only the norm by which mar- 
triage is ethically determined, but the very nature of the 
matrimonial state. 

The prohibited degrees are defined by the general rule, 
Lev. 18, 6: None of you shall approach to any that 1s near 
of kin to him, to uncover their nakedness: Iam the Lord. 
In the same chapter and in chapter 20 the rule is exemplified 
by special prohibitions covering a great number of particular 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity. That these statutes 
are not intended for the theocracy of Israel only, but a codi- 
fication of the moral law and binding upon all men, appears 
from the preamble and the corresponding epilogue, Lev. 18, 
2 ff. and 24 ff. Having referred to ‘‘the doings of the land 
of Egypt and the land of Canaan,’’?) the Lord says, Defile 
not ye yourselves in any of these things: for IN ALI, THESE 
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the nations are defiled which I cast out before you; and 
the land ts defiled; therefore do I visit the iniquity thereof 


upon it.... For all these abominations have the men of — 


the land done, which were before you, and the land ts de- 
filed.) This shows that the prohibitions here referred to 
were law before these statutes were enacted, and law bind- 
ing not only upon the people of Israel, but also upon the 
gentile nations round about, who could not have defiled 
themselves with iniquity by disregarding a law which did 
not concern them, 

The general rule determining the prohibited degrees 
both of consanguinity and of affinity is, more literally and 
exactly translated, Let xo man approach the flesh of his 
flesh, etc.”) This rule is admirable for clearness, simplicity 
and applicability. T'wo degrees are prohibited, the first de- 
gree, a man’s flesh, and the second degree, the flesh of his 
flesh. ‘The third degree, the flesh of the flesh of his flesh, 


-is free. Thus aman may not marry his sister or his natural 
mother or daughter; for they are his flesh. He may not 


marry his brother’s or sister’s daughter, or his father’s or 


_son’s wife, or his deceased wife’s sister; for they are the 


flesh of his flesh. But he may marry the daughter of his 
father’s brother, his cousin; for she is the flesh of the flesh 


| of his flesh. 


The wording of the rule, Lev. 18, 6, further indicates 
that the affinity which operates as an impediment to the 
assumption of the married state is not based upon the 
essence of marriage, the marital consent, but is the rela- 
tion established by carnal knowledge, whereby two per- 
sons of opposite sexes become one flesh. Hence betrothal, 
though it is essentially marriage, does not create a pro- 
hibited degree, and a man is not barred from marrying 
the sister of his deceased bride with whom he has not had 
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sexual intercourse; for since he has not been one flesh with 
his bride, her sister is not the flesh of his flesh. Again, 
a man may not marry his father’s concubine; for she is 
the flesh of his flesh, his father, who is his flesh, having 
become one flesh with her.!) Degrees of affinity or con- 
sanguinity are the same degrees, whether they have risen 
in or without wedlock, by whole or half blood.?) 

On the same consideration, that affinity is not based on 
the wznculum matrimoniale, but on carnal knowledge, the 
impediment by affinity remains, though the wzzculum have 
been dissolved by death or otherwise. The prohibition of 
adultery with another man’s wife*) shortly after the prohi- 
bition of intercourse with the brother’s wife*) clearly indi- 
cates that the latter refers to the deceased brother’s wife,°) 
and when, immediately after the words, Zhe man that com- 
mitteth adultery with another man’s wife, etc., we read, 
And the man that lieth with his father’s wife, etc.,®) the 
penalty imposed being the same in both cases, the latter 
case is evidently that of incest with the father’s widow, 
not of adultery with the living father’s wife. 

In this connection it should be noted that in cases of 
incest proper and of adultery. no real and valid marriage 
can exist or ensue, and the Mosaic law imposed the death 
penalty on both offending parties,’) while marriage within 
such degrees as nephew and aunt, brother-in-law and sister- 
in-law, was not to be dealt with as incestuous and void, 
but permitted to continue, though under pain of barrenness 
by special divine dispensation.®) 


1) 1 Cor. 6, 16. Know ye not that he which is joined to an harlot is 
one body? For two, saith he, shall be one flesh. 

2) Lev. 18, 9. Whether she be born at home or born abroad. 

3) Lev. 18, 20. 4) Lev. 18, 16. 

5) Cf. Gen. 38, 8.9, where Thy brother’s wife and his brother’s wife, 
as appears from y. 7, stands for the deceased brother’s wife. 

6) Lev. 20, 10. 11. 
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The dissolution of the marriage bond during the life- 
time of both parties is permissible under one condition and 
for one cause only, when one party has, against the will of 
the other party, committed the sin of adultery.!) In this 
case, the innocent may repudiate the offending party and 
discontinue the married state and relation. But this right 
lies only with the innocent party against the guilty party. 
Here the maxim holds good, Volenti non fit injurta. ‘The 
husband who has connived at or procured his wife’s adul- 
tery cannot claim a divorce; he is not an innocent party 
and has suffered no injury. For the same reason a husband 
who is himself an adulterer cannot seek and rightfully ob- 
tain a divorce from an adulterous wife. Neither can a hus- 
band proceed against his wife when she has become the 
victim of ravishment or deceit; for in such case she is not 
a guilty party, having suffered, not committed, offense. 
It should, furthermore, be remembered that divorcement 
in case of adultery is not a duty but a right of the inno- 
cent party, and the latter may waive his or her right and 
condone the offense and continue the married state and re- 
lation. And as an offense once condoned and not revived 
by the offender can no longer be charged as an offense, 
condonation of adultery acts as a bar to divorcement on 
account of the offense condoned. 

One of the chief purposes of marriage is the procrea- 
tion of children.?) According to the plan of creation and 
the order established by the moral law, it is in wedlock that 
children should be conceived. Extraconnubial maternity 
is a perversion of nature and a moral enormity. And, like- 
wise, the prevention of offspring in wedlock is a wilful frus- 
tration of a divinely ordained purpose of marriage and an 
offense against the moral law.*) Chzldren are an heritage 
of the Lord, and the fruit of the womb is his reward.*) 
When Rachel sazd unto Jacob, Give me children, Jacob 


1) Matt. 5, 32; 19, 9. 2) Gen. 1, 28. Ps. 128, 3; 127, 4. 5. 
3) Gen. 38, 8—10. 4) Ps. 127, 3. 
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answered, Am J 7n God’s stead ?') God can give and with- 
hold children,”) and he has reserved to himself the execution 
and fulfillment of his blessing, Be fruztful and multiply. 
It is, therefore, meet and right that parents should pray 
to God for the fruit of the womb,’) and it is supreme arro- 
gance to interfere with God’s dispensation of his blessing. 

The care of their offspring naturally and as a matter of 
moral duty devolves upon the parents. God has in his 
wisdom and goodness engrafted into the paternal and ma- 
ternal heart a tender solicitude for the being and well-being 
of their children. He compares his own loving kindness 
toward his children with a father’s love*) and a mother’s 
concern?) for their child, and it is of peculiar significance 
that in both cases paternal and maternal goodness is con- 
ceived as mercy, or pzty. Children are eminently in need 
of parental care. No animal is so long and so largely and 
in such utter helplessness dependent on the protecting, 
nurturing, fostering care of others as the human being 
during the early period of its existence. But while a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings®) prompted by an 
animal instinct not under her control, fathers and mothers 
have, beside and above the kindred impulse of nature a 
consciousness of moral responsibility for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of their children. Even the infidel knows 
that it is his duty to provide for those of his own house,') 
and Christian fathers are admonished to bring up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.) 

The father is here named as being the head of the 
family, to whom also the wife is to submit herself.®) But 


1) Gen. 30, 1. 2. 

Zijehs 90, oy Gen. 29 vol Ona r20.0 lov JObS,)10;, Heva20 e202 1, 
3) 1Sam. 1, 11 ff. Gen. 30, 22. 

AyoPs; 103,43.) Mal. 3, 17. Matts 7)11: 

5) Is. 49, 15; 66,26. 6) Matt. 23, 37. 

7h) DNA Deserta 8) Eph. 6, 4. 

Ojerph. 5; 22—24.5 Gens5,.16. Cor: 14,°345 Coll 33,18." “Lit. 2,5. 
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the wife is not her husband’s slave. She was not taken 
from his head, to rule over him, nor from his feet, to be 
trampled upon, but from his side, to be a helpmeet to him,?) 
and from near his heart, to be loved and cherished, honored 
and esteemed.”) ‘The father’s duty is to rule his house,*) 
to provide for his own,*) to labor for the olive branches 
round about hts table,®) that he may be able to give good 
gifts unto his children®) and to lay up for them.) He should, 
likewise, have the spiritual welfare of his children at heart.*) 
He should administer correction and chastisement in due 
time and measure,’) but as a father, not as a tyrant, lest he 
provoke his children to wrath, where he should enjoy their 
reverence.’’) Finally, when his children have come to be 
of marriageable age, it is the parent’s duty to guide them 
in the choice of a husband or wife.™) 

In all this, the wife and mother should be a helpmeet 
to her husband.”) She, too, should labor for her house- 
hold,”) instruct her children,) exercise maternal authority, 
and demand obedience to her will.) 

Such being the duties of parents, the duties of children 
are, correspondingly, those of filial reverence toward their 
parents,!®) submissive obedience to their will,!”) and cheerful 
readiness to serve them and thus, in a measure, to repay 


1) Gen. 2, 18. 

2) 1 Pet. 3,7 Eph. 5, 25. 28. 33. Col. 3, 19. 

3) 1 Tim. 3, 4. 5. 4) 1 Tim. 5, 8. 5) Ps. 128, 2. 3. 
6) Eph. 4, 28. coll. Matt. 7, 11. 7) 2 Cor. 12, 14. 


8) Eph. 6, 4. Deut. 6, 6—9. Gen. 18, 19. 

9) Prov. 19, 18; 22, 15; 23, 13.14. Hebr. 12, 7—10. 

10) Eph. 6, 4. coll. Hebr. 12, 9. 

AI) Gensr24,035 212129" 19-3807... 2\Samiels, 13. eh xods54.16 
Deut. 7, 3. Jer. 29,6. 1 Cor. 7, 28—30. 

12) Prov. 31, 10 ff. Luke 2, 41 ff. 

13) Prov. 31, 13 ff. 27; 
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the benefits they have received and still receive at the 
hands of their greatest benefactors on earth.’) 

Of the domestic relations that of brothers and sisters is 
likewise ethically determined. Among the representatives 
of far-gone moral depravity enumerated by St. Paul we find 
not only the adzsobedient to parents,”) but also those wzthout 
natural affection.*®) Behold, says the. psalmist, how good 
and how pleasant it ts for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.4) Lot was Abram’s brother’s son; yet Advam sazd 
unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee,... for we be brethren.*®) ‘Throughout the Scrip- 
tures the word, brother, employed in a tropical sense, stands 
for a most intimate relation between man and man, and 
brotherly love is love intensified. To leave brothers and 
sisters is a sacrifice of a kind with that of leaving father 
and mother, or wife and children.°) 

The relation of child and parent also obtains between a 
person and his or her father-in-law and mother-in-law; it 
is placed in a line with that of son and father, daughter and 
mother,’) and Naomi calls Orpah and Ruth her daughters.*) 
Here, also, the relation continues after the death of the 
link.®) For remarriage the consent of parents-in-law should 
be sought and given like that of parents,”) and a widowed 
daughter-in-law is morally entitled to the consideration of 
a member of the household of her father-in-law.™) 

Foster-parents are truly, though not by nature, parents 
of their foster-children cr adopted children. As in our re- 
lation to God, the spirit of adoption, viodeota, makes us sons 
of God, who cry Abba, Father,”) so also a human foster- 


A) elt Tam.) 55543 2) Rom. 1, 30. yovedtow arenteic. 
3) Rom. 1, 31. aordpyove. AMES SASS. 5) Gen. 13, 8. 
6) Matt. 19, 29. Mark 10, 29. Luke 14, 26. 
7) Micah 7,6. Matt. 10, 35. Luke 12, 53. 
8) Ruth 1, 12. 13; 2,2. 225 3) 1. 16." Cf. 1 Sam: 24, 12. 
9) Ruth 1, 5 ff. 10) Ruth 1, 9 ff. 
D1) el Time '5, 8.) Ruth 2; 235)°3,; 1 ff: 
12) Rom. 8, 14. 15. 16. 19. 
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father and foster-mother are parents of their foster-children,)) 
entitled to their filial reverence and obedience,”) and owing 
them parental care and protection.*) 

Of the remaining domestic relations, that of guardian 
and ward is nearest akin to that of parent and child. ‘‘The 
guardian is a person intrusted by law with the interests of 
another, whose youth, inexperience, mental weakness, and 
feebleness of will disqualifies him from acting for himself 
in the ordinary affairs of life, and who is hence known as 
the ward. ... Guardianship of the person is a relation 
essentially the same as that of parent and child, though 
not without some important differences.’’4) This being the 
nature of the relation, though created by secular law, the 
mutual obligations of the persons thus related must be, 
though with restrictions, those of parents and children, 
and, hence, moral obligations of the domestic sphere. The 
_ guardian is the superior, to whom the ward, as the inferior, 
owes love, honor and obedience, and the ward is entitled 
to the guardian’s loving care and protection. ‘The guar- 
dian being zz loco parents under limitations, the duties of 
both guardian and ward as such are also limited as the re- 
lation to which they are incidental. 

The relation of master.and..servant is in our day and 
country largely determined by contract. But when by the 
terms of such contract the servant becomes a temporary 
member of the master’s household, or when the contract is 
between the master and the servant’s parent and the latter 
delegates to the master certain parental rights and the mas- 
ter assumes certain parental duties, the relation so deter- 
mined is a domestic relation. ‘‘A moral obligation resting 
upon every master whose connection with his servant is a 
very close one, the latter being manifestly on an inferior 


1) Luke 2,48. John 19, 26 27. Esth. 2; 7. 20. 

2) jake Ss lensesther2, 1OtZOngSi lecnidohnelo26.1eu7- 
3) Luke 2, 42. 45. 48. 

4) Schouler, Law of domestic relations, pp. 389 f. 
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footing, is to exert a good influence, to regard the servant’s 
mental and spiritual well-being.’’!) The servant, being a 
member of .a domestic circle, of which the master is by 
divine ordinance the head, is by moral obligation bound to 
respect the master’s will in all things pertaining to the 
proper management of the household. Says the psalmist, 
Mine eyes shall be upon the fatthful of the land, that they 
may dwell with me: he that walketh uprightly in a perfect 
way, he shall serve me. He that worketh deceit shall not 
dwell within my house.*) It is the housefather’s duty to 
maintain good order and discipline, peace and godliness, 
in his house, and the servant who is persistently unruly 
must be led to understand that his services are no longer 
wanted and that the relation by which he was a domestic 
must terminate.*) 


Paternal authority is also delegated by the parent who 
under a master, and as far as such authority is conferred 
and assumed, a domestic relation with its duties obtains. 
Pupils must know that it is their duty to reverence and 
obey their teachers, and it is a grievous inconsistency in a 
parent to commit a child to the care of a teacher and then 
to interfere with the discipline of the school and to dis- 
parage the teacher’s authority. Again, the teachers also 
must be alive to their responsibility for the welfare of their 
pupils and should take a personal paternal interest in every 
one of them, knowing that, being zx loco parentis, they are 
responsible not only to the parent whose authority they 
exercise to the extent to which it has been delegated, but 
also to God who has established the sphere within which 
they labor and enjoined the duties peculiar thereto. 

Such are the duties of the domestic sphere. Being 
imposed by the same supreme will by whom the religious 


1) Schouler, ibid. p. 616. 2) Ps. 101, 6. 7. 3) Matt. 24, 45—51. 
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duties are enjoined, they can never conflict with the latter. 
Where the will of a domestic superior, a husband, a father, 
a master or teacher, runs counter to the will of God, the 
superior will of God must prevail. Wives are to submit 
themselves unto their husbands as unto the Lord,!) and 
children are to obey their parents zz the Lord,*) not deny- 
ing the Lord. A wife must not embrace a false religion, 
or join in idolatrous worship, in obedience to the will of 
her husband. A child must refuse to obey a parent who 
would abuse his parental authority to prevail upon a son or 
daughter to abandon the true faith or to neglect the proper 
use of the means of grace. A domestic servant must not 
join in the devotions of a heterodox family. Thus it is 
that Christ is come to seta man at variance with his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law.*) When his parents would 
reprimand him for being in the temple, he rebuked them, 
saying, How zs zt that ye sought me? .Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?*) He who would be ex- 
cused from attending the great supper because he has mar- 
ried a wife must expect to hear the fearful doom, Mone of 
those men which were bidden shall taste of my supper,’) 
and of such as would purchase domestic peace at the price 
of denying Him, the Savior has said, /f any man come to 
me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.®) 


The domestic sphere, too, has its peculiar r7ghts, some 
of which have already been touched upon. ‘The domestic 
relations are moral relations determined by divine ordinance 
and law. ‘The husband is the head of the wife and of the 


1) Eph. 5, 22. Cf. Col. 3,18. 1 Cor. 7, 16. 

2) Eph. 6, 1. 3) Matt. 10, 35. 

4) Luke 2, 49. 5) Luke 14, 20. 24. 
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entire family, and it is his right to rule his house. His is 
the right of determining the domicile of the family. Through- 
out the series of domestic relations, what one party owes as 
a duty to the other, the latter may claim as his or her right. 
To be loved, honored and obeyed by his wife and children 
are rights of the husband and father; to be loved, honored, 
supported and protected by her husband, loved, honored 
and obeyed by her children, are rights of the wife and 
mother; to be loved and cherished, supported, protected 
and educated by their parents are rights of children. To 
be considerately and decently treated according to their 
station by all the members of the household is a right of 
domestic servants. Besides, it is a right of every man to 
perform his duty without interference or hindrance by others. 
State interference in the education of the children of parents 
who are able and willing to perform their parental duties is 
an infringement of parental rights. While such interference 
is merely a curtailment of rights, a parent may comply even 
with a tyrannical law. But when it becomes a constraint 
to do evil, as when the state would compel parents to ex- 
pose their young children to false doctrine, a Christian 
parent will disregard such abuse of police power and, if 
called to account, either make successful contest in the 
courts, or suffer the penalty. 

Finally, as for all our acts, we are accountable to God 
for the use we make of our domestic rights. They should 
be used, not abused. A father may and should rule his 
house, but as a father, not as a tyrant. A husband may 
enjoy the company and commerce of his wife, but as a man, 
not as a brute. A wife may claim the support and comforts 
her husband can reasonably afford, but not luxuries and ex- 
travagance beyond his means or station in life. In short, 
the domestic rights are moral rights and must not be made 
to serve immoral ends. ‘They must not be abused to make 
ourselves and others unhappy; for they were established to 
promote our happiness. 

Pg 
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C. The Civic Sphere. 


When God blessed the first human couple and said, Be 
fruitful, and multiply,') he contemplated more than the 
domestic sphere; for he continued, And replenish the earth, 
and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the atr, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.) If man, then, was to replen- 
ish the earth, multitudes innumerable springing from the 
first ancestors of arace, and if these multitudes were to sub- 
due the earth and have dominion over the multitudes of cre- 
ated things in the air and in the sea and on the earth, all 
this, unless a dellum omntum contra omnes should ensue, 
implied an established order of things beyond the family 
circle. And as the words quoted were the terms of a bless- 
ing, the order of things and its various provisions must be 
such as to conduce to the well-being of the beings who 
should be called into existence according to such blessing, 
that they mzght lead a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesty.*) ‘Thus, also, St. Paul indicates a dis- 
tribution of rights and possessions as contemplated and or- 
dained from the beginning, when, in his sermon to the 
Athenians, he says that God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of thetr habitation.*) The unity of the race and the multi- 
tude of its individual members with their manifold common 
and individual interests were only conceivable under the 
supposition of certain fixed principles, and firmly established 
rules which, though variously applied under various cir- 
cumstances and complications of circumstances, would se- 
cure the continuance of the race and the peace and quie- 
tude and prosperity of its members. 

This order of things was, in the wisdom of God, so con- 
ceived and pre-established that the fall of man did not ne- 


1) Gen. 1; 2: 2) Ibid. 3) 1 Tim. 2,2. 4) Acts 17, 26. 
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cessitate its abrogation, but permitted its confirmation after 
the introduction of sin into the world. Adam, who had been 
put into the garden of Eden to dress tt and to keep tt,') was 
sent forth from the garden of Eden to till the ground from 
which he was taken.”) The original blessing of the ances- 
tors of the race is referred to in the ‘‘dook of the genera- 
tions of Adam,’’*) now the father of a fallen race. And 
when, after the destruction of the greater part of his prog- 
eny by the waters of the deluge the few remaining children 
of Adam issued from the ark and God knew that they, too, 
were shapen in iniquity,*) and that the zmagination of man’s 
heart ts evil from hts youth,’) he nevertheless repeated the 
blessing first pronounced in Paradise. God blessed Noah 
and his sons and satd unto. them, Be fruitful, and muliz- 
ply, and replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the 
dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, and 
upon every fowl of the atr, upon all that moveth upon the 
earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea; into your hand 
are they delivered. Every moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you; even as the green herb have I given you 
all things. But flesh with the life thereof, which ts the 
blood thereof, shali ye not eat. And surely your blood of 
your lives will I require, at the hand of every beast will I 
require it, and at the hand of man, at the hand of every 
man’s brother will I require the life of man. Whoso shea- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall hts blood be shed: for in the 
image of God made he man. And you, be ye fruitful and 
multiply; bring forth abundantly in the earth and multt- 
ply therein.®) 

Here we have the great divine Bill of Rights for all 
mankind. According to this Charter, the rights of man are 


rights of persons and rights of things. ‘The rights of per- 


1) Gen. 2, 15. 2) (Gen''3)/23. Coll? vv. 17218. 19: 
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sons consist or are implied in ¢he right of being what God 
made us. The rights of things consist or are implied in the 
right of owning what God gave us. 

God made man, a personal being, consisting of a material 
body and a rational soul, a material body requiring material 
sustenance, and a soul endowed with intelligence, will, af- 
fections, a knowledge of the moral law, and a moral con- 
science. Such was the being to whom God said, Be fruzt- 
ful and multiply and replenish the earth. For all times 
man is to be man and live a human life in a human body 
actuated by a human soul. Zhou shalt not kill is a divine 
law not only written in man’s heart, but expressly stated in 
the divine Bill of Rights. When God declares that he will 
require the blood of man’s life not only at the hand of every 
man’s brother, but even at the hand of every beast,!) He 
most emphatically exhibits and announces Himself as the 
Supreme Custodian and Protector of human life. It is God 
who gives life and who takes it away.”) No man may, unless 
when empowered by God, destroy any man’s life, his own not 
excepted. The nefarious destruction of human life is the most 
atrocious of all violations of human rights, since upon life 
the enjoyment of all other rights depends. Adi that a man 
hath will he give for his life.*) And since upon life the ful- 
fillment of all human duties also depends, murder, of which 
suicide is but a species, is in every way a heinous subver- 
sion of the divinely established order of things. ‘This ap- 
plies also to infanticide and feticide. When God says, Be 
Jruitful and multiply and replenish the earth, he prohibits 
the destruction of the fruit of the womb as earnestly as the 
destruction of life in the full vigor of manhood and woman- 
hood. He is the Creator and Preserver of human life and 
will not suffer the creature to frustrate his designs un- 
punished. 

1) Gen. 9, 5. 
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But is not God the Creator of animal life in brutes as 
well? Certainly; and hence the wanton and cruel destruc- 
tion of the lives of brutes is certainly not in accordance 
with the Creator’s will. But here we have the divine Bill 
of Rights on our side when we exercise our dominion over 
brute creation even to the destruction of life. For God says, 
Into your hands are they delivered. Every moving thing 
that liveth shall be meat for you.') his is not a license to 
wanton cruelty. lesh with the life thereof we shall not 
eat.”) But to kill the fowl of the air and the fishes of the 
sea and the beasts of the earth, that they may be meat for 
us, is not immoral practice. These creatures as well as 
the green herb and other produce of the soil are to serve 
as means of sustenance for human life,?) and to provide 
food and raiment from the resources of nature for himself 
and others is a duty of man. He who wills a thing also 
wills its conditions sexe guzbus non, and who wills the end 
also wills the necessary means. Thus when God ordained 
that our race should replenish the earth, he also pointed 
out the means of sustenance which he had provided. And 
as after the fleed man was sent forth to till the ground and 
to eat bread in the sweat of his face,*) so after the flood 
God announced that whzle the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest... shall not cease.*) This does not imply 
that all men must be for all times occupied with sowing 
and reaping. A beginning of the division of labor accord- 
ing to inclinations or circumstances appears in the earliest 
age of society. Adel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was 
a teller of the ground. In the course of time, as men mul- 
tiplied and replenished the parts of the earth they occupied, 
division of labor became more and more advantageous or 
necessary and gave rise to various crafts and trades and to 
commerce for the distribution of the products of labor. All 


1) Gen. 9, 2. 3. 2) Gen. 9, 4. 3) Gen. 9, 3. 
4) Gen. 3, 23. 19. 5) Gen. 8, 22. 
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these occupations are morally proper and under divine 
sanction inasmuch as they minister to the being and well- 
being of men by providing the necessaries of life when and 
where they are needed. In this all who are thus employed 
are ministers of God, who crowneth the year with his good- 
ness.1) ‘The psalmist says, Zhe eyes of all watt upon thee; 
and thou givest them thetr meat in due season. Thou openest 
thine hand and satisfiest the desire of every living thing.) 
It is God who gives prosperous times and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.*) 

With food axd gladness! Man has not only a material 
body, but also a human soul with its affections and various 
desires, and to satisfy these desires is not in itself immoral, 
but in full keeping with the divinely established order of 
things. The senses of taste and smell, of sight and hear- 
ing, are so designed and constituted that they may not only 
be helpful in the preservation of life and health, but also 
serve as sources of enjoyment. When God gave to man every 
herb and the fruit of every tree that it should be for meat 
to him,*) it was the Creator’s will not only that bread should 
strengthen man’s heart, but also that weve should make 
glad the heart of man.®) When Jesus manifested forth his 
glory at Cana, he furnished a supply of wine both plentiful 
and good.§) He who gave man an ear for melodies and 
harmonies would not proscribe music and song, and even 
gave the timbrel and harp, psaltery and cymbals, a place 
in the sanctuary.”) God has endowed the human mind 
with the faculties of association and imagination, whereby 
all our notions of beauty and the beatitiful are determined. 
Of these faculties, too, there is a moral use, and the en- 
joyment of beauty is not unworthy of a being made for such 


1) Psx 654i 1 
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enjoyment. The moderate use of such productions of nature 
or art as minister to comfort or pleasure, though not nec- 
essary to life or health, is not objectionable, and to deny 
ourselves or others such enjoyments is not stern morality, 
but cheap fanaticism.') And what the one is free to use, 
the other is free to furnish. The painter and the sculptor, 
the musician and the poet, the milliner and the florist may 
under divine approbation enrich with pleasure and deck 
with beauty what the farmer and the miller, the baker and 
the cook, the weaver and the tailor, the carpenter and the 
mason, nourish, preserve and protect. 

Among the human pursuits which were occasioned by 
sin particular mention must be made of one besides those 
already named. It is that of the physician and the cognate 
profession of the apothecary. Disease is incipient death, 
and as it is thus a penalty and consequence of sin imposed 
upon mankind with all its concomitants of pain and anguish, 
the moral propriety of combating disease and death might 
be called into question. But the necessity of clothing is 
also a consequence of sin.”) And yet God himself, when 
he expelled our first ancestors from Paradise, made them 
coats of skins, and clothed them,?) to protect them from the 
inclemencies of the elements which would have hastened 
their physical decay. More than that; God even to this 
day, according to his promise, clothes not only the lilies of 
the field, but also his children, knowing that they have 
need, not only of food, but also of raiment.*) And he bids 
us follow his example when he says by the prophet, When 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him.®) Thus also God 
promised to be the physician of his people in physical dis- 
ease;°) the use of the curative virtues which the Creator 
distributed throughout the natural kingdoms is nowhere 
prohibited; and the Son of God sanctions medical prac- 
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tice when he says, 7hey that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that are sick.1) When Paul sends greet- 
ings of Luke the beloved physician*) and prescribes for 
Timothy the use of a lzttle wine for his stomach’s sake and 
his often infirmitties,*) there is no reason why some other 
Christian should not be a physician and prescribe or dis- 
pense some other remedy for the often infirmities of his 
fellow-men. On the contrary, since it is our duty to foster 
the life which God has given, and since God has provided 
means of combating disease, the refusal to use such means 
and the services of those skilled in their application is not 
heroic faith, but a culpable neglect of duty. 

But while man has a moral right of being what God 
made him and to live a human life as long as God permits 
him to live, man has no moral right to be what Satan and 
sin made him and to live according to his sinful desires con- 
trary to the will of God. Nor is any man morally free to 
minister to the evil desires of his fellow-man, or to be an ac- 
complice in his evil deeds.*) When eating becomes gluttony, 
and drinking, inebriety, the glutton and the drunkard may 
not make their defense with such words as, Let no man 
judge you tin meat or in drink,°) but they are already judged 
and condemned when God says, Be not drunk with wine.) 
Now the works of the flesh are manifest, . . . drunkenness 
and reveling. ... They which do such things shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God.") And who makes a trade of 
promoting drunkenness has his sentence in the words of 
the prophet, Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, 
that putteth the bottle to him and maketh him drunken also.*) 
When merriment exceeds the bounds of moral propriety and 
runs into frivolity and lasciviousness, when the modern stage 
and the dance of to-day pander to the carnal desires of their 
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votaries, it is no longer morally admissible either to join in or 
to furnish such amusements; for xezther filthiness, nor fool- 
ishness, nor jesting, which are not conventent,') will stand 
the test of true morality, and these things cannot meet divine 
approbation, but because of them the wrath of God cometh 
upon the children of disobedience,*) and therefore we should 
not be partakers with them.*) When music and song, paint- 
ing and sculpture, poetry and fiction, kindle and fan the fire 
of carnal lust, they are abominations which defile the soul. 
Every amusement whereby man endangers his life or health, 
injures his body or soul, indulges his sinful desires, or gives 
offense to his fellow-man, is sinful; and every occupation 
or pursuit which in its nature or because of supervening 
circumstances unavoidably leads to violations of the love of 
God or the love of our neighbor is proscribed by the moral 
law.*) And this is not a curtailment or denial of any per- 
sonal right. For no moral right can justify a moral wrong. 
The divine Bill of Rights is laid down as a blessing; and 
when God blesses, he will not curse, but bless. 

The right of being, under this blessing, what God made 
us, also includes the right of religious liberty and freedom 
of conscience. God made man a religious being, endowed 
with a knowledge of right and wrong, and conscious of his 
responsibility to God and of his duty to love and fear God 
and to trust in him and worship him. Religion is a relation 
between God and man. In matters of conscience man is to 
acknowledge but one norm, the will of God. Hence, in 
matters of religion and conscience no man is free to dictate 
to his fellow-man. Viewed in this light, religious oppres- 
sion and persecution and constraint in matters of conscience 
are infringements of the personal rights vouchsafed to every 
man by his Creator. Even the exercise of false religion and 
the vagaries of a misguided conscience are not subject to 
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correction by human authority, and no man is morally free 
to force his own religious convictions or moral norms on 
any other man. State interference in matters of religion 
against the will of the subjects is tyranny, an infringement 
of moral rights, which, though it may be suffered to a cer- 
tain extent, can never be morally justified. ‘The decree of 
Darius under which Daniel was prohibited from praying to 
his God’) was tyrannical in principle, not only in its 
execution. 

Among the blessings granted to man by the Creator and 
protected by the moral law one of the most precious is honor. 
Man is a superior being, made to have dominion over in- 
ferior creatures,”) and the fear and dread of him shall be 
upon every beast of the earth.*) Man is a personal being 
with a personal physical and moral life and personal rela- 
tions to God and to his fellow-men, with personal duties. 
and responsibilities. For all this he should be held in due 
esteem according to his station in life. Honor all men,') 
says St. Peter, and St. Paul, Render to all their dues; ... 
honor to whom honor ts due.®) To blast the good name and 
fame of a fellow-man by speaking evil against him is an in- 
jury for which God will draw the slanderer and defamer to 
account,®) and even to imagine evil against a neighbor,’ or 
to divulge his hidden sin to his discredit,*) where charity 
should cover the multitude of sins,®) is immoral conduct. 
And while pride and self-aggrandizement must be proscribed 
everywhere, it is not only proper but may become a solenin 
duty that we maintain, vindicate and defend our honor and 
good name against slandering tongues and libelous pens or 
against any manner of calumny or abuse.) 

Finally, the rights of persons under the divine charter 
include, also, the right of individuals to unite or associate 
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for common purposes and mutual assistance. A bond of 
union expressly sanctioned by the Creator is that of matri- 
mony.) To prohibit marriage and enjoin celibacy is not 
only against public policy, but also against the will of God,”) 
and numbered among the doctrines of devils,*) whose pur- 
pose is to pervert and put down the ordinances of God. 
Another society of men existing under the expressed sanc- 
tion of God is the church.*) Christian congregations are 
entitled to existence not only under the considerations of the 
religious sphere, but also in the civic sphere, as societies of 
men for good and lawful purposes. But the personal right 
of association extends beyond these institutions of matri- 
monial and ecclesiastical union. Man was by the Creator 
commissioned to subdue the earth and have dominion over 
multitudes of created things;°) and where the exercise of 
this power exceeds the strength of one man, or may be 
more successfully accomplished by united efforts, it is in 
full accordance with the divine Charter that they unite and 
do conjointly what each is free to do individuaNy. Thus, 
when Peter launched into the deep at Christ’s bidding, he 
did not set out alone; there were fellow fishermen with him. 
And when they inclosed a great multitude of fishes, and the 
task of securing the draught exceeded the strength of one 
company, ¢hey beckoned to their partners, which were in the 
other ship, that they should come and help them. And they 
came, and filled both the ships.®) 

But while the right of uniting for legitimate purposes, 
for the exercise of common right, for fellowship in labor or 
enjoyment, must not be impugned, banding together for 
illicit purposes, complicity in wrong-doing, or for infring- 
ing upon the rights of others, cannot be morally sanctioned. 
Laborers’ unions are proper when by lawful means they 
assert their common rights; they are evil when by illicit 
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means they assert their own rights, or when by any means 
they encroach upon the rights of others. And especially 
when they exercise coercion by means of force, they usurp 
rights which are not theirs, rights which are also of the 
civic sphere, the rights of civil governments. 

The assertion and protection of the civic rights of its 
members is the chief purpose of that form of human con- 
sociation which we call the State. A State is a community 
of persons jointly occupying a definite territory’) and per- 
manently organized under acknowledged laws”) administered 
by an established government’) endowed with or supported 
by sovereign authority and power to protect the rights of 
such community and of all its members.*) The notions of 
state and civil government are not identical. Governments 
are the organs of states for the authoritative performance 
of the various functions of a state. These functions are 
legislative, judicial, and executive,-all of which have in 
common the great cardinal purpose of statehood and civil 
government, the protection of the civic rights of the mem- 
bers of the state, or the subjects of the government, chat 
they may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty,°) or, that they may securely be what God made 
them and own what God gave them. ‘The proper province 
of civil government is not the religious sphere, nor the 
domestic sphere, but the civic sphere. Its purpose is not 
the salvation of souls and the control and supervision of 
religious affairs as such. Nor is it the internal government 
of the family and the performance of parental duties proper. 
It is the protection of civic rights as such. The divine 
Charter of civic rights mentions one of these as being under 
divine protection, when it says, And surely your blood of 
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your lives will I require; at the hand of every beast will 
I require wt, and at the hand of man; at the hand of every 
man’s brother will I require the life of man.) But when 
God continues, Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed,*) he thereby indicates that he would not, 
as atule, carry out the vindication of this fundamental right 
of man by immediate action of his retributive justice, but by 
human ministers. Of such ministry we hear St. Paul say, 
fle beareth not the sword in vain, for he ts the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evtl.*) It is God, by whom kings reign, and princes decree 
justice;*) he removeth kings and setteth up kings.®) There 
ts no power but of God. the powers that be are ordained 
of God.*) Civil governments, though organs of the state 
and established by men, are of divine institution, and their 
authority is of God, just as in the religious sphere the 
ministers of the gospel, though organs of the church and 
called by the congregation, are ministers of Christ. But 
while the power of the latter is that of the word, civil rulers 
are entrusted with the sword. Their proper task is to mete 
out vindicative justice, as vevengers to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil.") The purpose of the punitive power 
of government is not properly and primarily or ultimately 
the reformation of the criminal, but primarily the vindi- 
cation of the law by the vevenger of the crime committed, 
and ultimately the protection of the community and its 
members, as by executing wra¢h magistrates and rulers are 
a terror to the evil, so that, being afrazd of the power, they 
may abstain from evil-doing and do that which ts good.*) 
The apostle describes governments as ¢fovatae and ¢fov- 
ota brepéyovoa, powers and superior powers. It is essential 
for a government to be a power, and a superior power, in 
order to be able to fulfill its purpose. For only a superior 
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power can assert itself as a terror to all evil-doers and afford 
protection all its subjects and defend their rights, not only 
in its own territory, but also against foreign powers and 
their subjects.') In the performance of these duties, states 
and their governments must employ all lawful means neces- 
sary for the achievement of their purpose. The extreme 
measure to which they are bound to resort when other means 
have failed to secure the effective protection of the rights of 
subjects is war.*) War is the state or relation of armed hos- 
tility which, interrupting or replacing a state or relation of 
peace, prevails when and while contending parties possessing 
or claiming political sovereignty are deciding or endeavoring 
to decide, securing or endeavoring to secure, by regulated 
violence what they could not or would not decide or secure 
by peaceable measures and means.’) A sovereign political 
power has just cause of war when its rights or the rights 
of its members have been or are being violated by another 
power, and that other power is unwilling or unable to abate 
or redress such injuries.4) But as war itself entails loss and 
insecurity of life and limb to many members of the body 
politic, the restoration of peace must be one of the aims 
of war. Peace should be considered the normal state of 
the community,°) and the preservation of peace should be 
the honest endeavor of the government until its cardinal 
purpose, the protection of the subjects in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their rights, makes the temporary interruption of 
the state of peace, war, a necessity. And though, or be- 
cause, war as such is an affair of the entire body politic,®) 
it is not the business of an individual member or a party in 
the state, but of the organs of the entire body, the supreme 
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government, to determine when war has become a necessity, 
to decide upon and declare a state of war, and to determine, 
supervise and control the measures.of warfare.’) When the 
disturbance of the peace is created by members of the body 
politic itself, it is the duty of the government to put down 
such riot, rebellion, or armed insurrection.?) And when, 
in the exercise of police power, the government calls upon 
the members of the body politic to render legitimate service, 
such service should be willingly rendered by those who are 
by such authoritative requisition constituted part and parcel 
of the government, organs of the municipality or state, and 
ministers of God.*®) For the performance of his duties in 
this double capacity, the citizen is civilly responsible to his 
government, and morally responsible to God.*) 

As the purposes of states and civil governments cannot 
be carried on without material means, the right of taxation 
is also a right of the civic sphere; the payment of taxes 
and revenues is a duty, and smuggling and other methods of 
cheating the government out of its lawful revenues are sins. 
For this cause pay ye tribute also, says St. Paul; Render 
therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due, 
custom to whom custom.®) ‘Taxes and revenues are not free 
and voluntary contributions, but dzzzes in the true sense of 
the term, though the right of taxation may be vested in a 
monarch, or in a collegiate government, or in the people at 
large. ‘The forms of government and their institutions, 
senates, parliaments, plebiscites, cabinets, superior courts, 
and inferior courts, are, like the kings and governors so 
described by St. Peter, ordinances of man;*) yet the apostle 
says, ‘Yxordyyte ndon dvdpwntyy xtiost, submit yourselves to 
EVERY ordinance of man, dca tov xdpiov, for the Lords 
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sake") And St. Paul, dzordoasade . . . dea thy avvetdyaw, be 
subject ... for conscience sake,*) and he who resists the 
avdowxny xtto<, human ordinance, veszsts the ordinance of 
God, tH tod Fsod deatay7 avidgaryxsv,5) the genetive, tod deod, 
being in emphasis. The civic sphere is, also in this re- 
spect, a moral sphere, determined by the sovereign will 
of God. 

In considering these ordinances of man, we have, hith- 
erto been chiefly occupied with the executive functions of 
civil governments. They have also legislative and judicial 
functions. The enactments of civil law-givers or legislative 
bodies are also dvdowxva xttoxc. The norm according to 
which civil courts should judge is not the moral law as such. 
If it were, the laws of all nations would have been and would 
be to-day inadequate to their purpose, the law of Israel not 
excepted. For the Mosaic political law was not the moral 
law. The law of divorce which permitted a man to send 
his wife out of the house with a bill of divorcement, because 
she found no favor in his eyes,*) was certainly not in accord- 
ance with the moral law,°) but came short of it, while nu- 
merous statutes of the Mosaic code went beyond the pre- 
cepts of the moral law, which does not prohibit pork as an 
article of food,®) or military service during the first year of 
married life,’) or plowing with an ox and an ass together,®) 
or fabrics made of wool and linen mixed.®) Thus, also, the 
census law of Augustus was not a precept of the moral law; 
yet Joseph and Mary complied therewith,”) as Jesus with 
the tax law under Tiberius.") Paul claimed his rights under 
the Roman law as a Roman citizen,™) not according to the 
moral law, which says nothing of the impropriety of beat- 
ing a Roman,®*) or of the right of appeal to Caesar.“) There 
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never was nor can be a civil court capable of judging ac- 
cording to the moral law, which requires an omniscient 
judge, before whom every evil thought and desire is mani- 
fest. Nor can the penalty imposed by the moral law be in- 
flicted by a human executioner, but only by Him who zs 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell!) The good and 
the evzl, dyadov and xaxov,”) wherewith civil government has 
to deal, is the good and evil of the dvdpwatvy xtiow, accord- 
ing to the human laws enacted by human legislators for the 
achievement of the great purpose of civil government, the 
protection of life and limb, health and quiet of all persons, 
and the security of all the property, within the State. Every 
law, Constitution, Statute, Ordinance, which answers this 
purpose, is in the same measure good, and when the State 
or its organs enact such laws, it is the will of God that we 
should submit ourselves to these ordinances of men. 

While, however, the norm of secular tribunals is not 
and cannot be the moral law as to its formale, the mate- 
viale of the precepts of the natural law, as far as it per- 
tains to the civic sphere, are, and have ever been, and 
must be, the groundwork of all civil legislation, for the 
simple reason that the rights which civil governments are 
to protect as civil rights are materially the same as those 
which God has established and secured by the moral law 
as far as it regulates the social life of man and is designated 
to promote the welfare of men and the security of life and 
limb, health and comfort, property and honor as precious 
gifts of God. Hence it is that the principles of right have 
been materially the same in the codes or the unwritten law 
of all nations in all ages, and are materially the same to-day 
the world over, though they are secular laws, the ordinances 
of man. 

Such, then, are the norms of the justztza civilis. It is 
the will of God, that we should obey present laws, whether 
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they have been framed by heathen or by others.) When 
Christians bear civil office and sit in judgment, they are to 
determine matters by the imperial laws, and other laws in 
present force.”) It is the majesty of these civil laws which 
must be vindicated by the punishment of the transgressor, 
and it is the duty of rulers and magistrates, of the judicial 
and executive organs of the State, to enforce these laws. 
It is the duty of jurors and attorneys and judges to do what 
is in their power that every one who has, and no one who 
has not, offended against these laws may be promptly con- 
victed and duly sentenced according to law and the nature 
and circumstances of the case, and it is the duty of the ex- 
ecutive to let the law take its course in the execution of 
the sentence. Executive clemency, the pardoning of crim- 
inals, is not a matter of justice, but of policy. It is not the 
government’s business to exercise mercy on criminals, but 
to protect society and its members.against criminals, and 
only when this purpose is not thereby endangered may ex- 
ecutive clemency have its way, and pardon may be granted 
where punishment was decreed. On the other hand, the 
defiance of the letter and spirit of the law by mercenary 
lawyers, the corruption of juries and judges and other 
judicial abuses, are moral offenses of extreme gravity which 
work the ruin of a people with fearful certainty. 

But what if the government in its various functions fail 
to perform its duties and insecurity of life and property in- 
crease? ‘Then let the government be reproved and cor- 
rected, not by scurrilous abuse, but by respectful criticism 
and censure in public speech and, the public press, by in- 
vestigation and impeachment, or whatever ways and means 
the law provides or permits. Finally, when the organs of 
the State refuse to conform to the laws, Charters, Con- 
stitutions, treaties, or other legal stipulations, under which 
they hold office, as in republics or constitutional monarchies, 
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it is proper to uphold the law also against a violator of the 
law in high places, provided that there be a law-abiding 
power able to assert the majesty of the law. ‘This is not 
tebellion. For where the form of government is such as to 
constitute the people a superior power, that power, too, is 
ordained of God, and to the magistrates and rulers also the 
word of the apostle applies, W2lt thou then not be afraid of 
the power, do that which ts good.‘) In no instance, how- 
ever, is it legitimate for the private citizen to take the law 
into his own hand, while a lawful government may be called 
upon to afford protection and administer justice. Lynching 
a criminal is itself a crime and a sin, a medicine more 
dangerous than the disease. The duel, also, is an atrocious 
usurpation of power and eventually a morally illicit vio- 
lation of body and life, murder on one side and suicide on 
the other. And even when the officers of the law trans- 
gress their proper bounds or even commit injustice, it is 
not lawful for the private citizen to offer violent resistance. 
When Peter had taken the sword in resentment of an injury 
committed against his Master by the officials of those in 
power, Jesus rebuked him, saying, A// they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.”) 

This, however, does not preclude the right of self- 
defense against private violence when protection by state 
officials is not at hand. In such cases the individual rep- 
resents the community and its law and order, which are 
being assailed in him as an exponent of the body politic, 
and which it is every one’s duty to defend in the absence 
of those who are attending continually upon this very 
thing.*) Yor this reason the burglar who was killed while 
breaking into a house at night was not to be looked upon 
as unlawfully murdered, while he who killed a thief by 
day, when legal help for his arrest might be obtained, was 
liable, under the Mosaic law.*) It should be remembered, 
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however, that self-defense must cease with the assault; 
to shoot a fleeing assailant is not self-defense; the crime 
being no longer attempted, it may no longer be opposed. 
Neither should more violence be employed than is necessary 
for frustrating the criminal design. Within these limits, 
self-defense is not only right, but also a duty which the in- 
dividual upon whom it devolves owes to the community 
which he represents. 

Such are the rights and duties of persons in the civic 
sphere, private persons and public persons, as members of 
human society, in their various relations to each other and 
to society at large. 

We now turn our attention to the second great category 
of rights and duties of the civic sphere, the rights of things 
and the corresponding duties. 

In the great Charter of Rights recorded in the book of 
Genesis and corroborated by the moral law the possession 
of the earth and the things that are on the face of the earth 
is assigned to mankind, not only as represented by its early 
‘ancestors in the beginning of time and after the Deluge, 
but for all times and generations of men. Replenishing the 
earth, man is to subdue it, and to have dominion over the 
multitude of created things within his reach.') The products 
of the soil, and the animal world, are to minister to the 
wants of the children of men.”) All this implies a division 
and distribution of these gifts of the Creator. For as all 
mien cannot occupy the same dwelling place and cannot take 
nourishment from the same cow, or-eat the fruit of the same 
tree, there must be either a continued contest for every square 
foot of land and every chicken and egg, or there must be 
some basis of peaceable division and distribution, some crite- 
tion whereby a man may demonstrate his right to be in a cer- 
tain place and to enjoy the undisputed possession and use of © 
certain things. This is the right of owning what God gave 


us, or, the right of private property. 
1) Gen. 1, 28. 2) Gen. 1; 28 £5 95/2f- 
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This right existed and was recognized among men 
from the beginning of human society. Abel was a keeper 
of sheep,’) and when he brought of the firstlings of HIS 
flock, and of the fat thereof, it was HIS offering.”) Cain 
was a tiller of the ground,*) and when he brought of the 
fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord,‘) it was HIS 
offering,°®) and not Abel’s. And from the days of Cain and 
Abel to the present day the right of private property was 
recognized in all nations and through all ages, even among 
robbers and thieves as they divide the plunder among the 
members of the band. 

Property is either real or personal. Real property is 
property in land and its appurtenances. Property in land is 
not immoral; on the contrary, it is a moral duty to respect 
the right of real property. God gave the land of Canaan to 
Abraham and his posterity ,®) ‘‘to have and to hold forever,’’ 
as our deeds give it, or, for an everlasting possession, as the 
inspired record has it.7) Nor should the country be theirs 
by joint possession, but the land was to be parceled out and 
divided among the various families,*) to whom their landed 
estates should revert even when they had been conveyed to 
other holders between the years of redemption.®) To keep 
this right inviolate, the law protected the landmarks, as we 
tread, Cursed be he that removeth his neighbor's landmark. 
And all the people shall say, Amen.”) Even crowned heads 
were not permitted to infringe upon this right unpunished, 
as Ahab and Jezebel were made to learn when they had 
taken unlawful possession of Naboth’s vineyard.™) 

The objection that Israel was a peculiar people, and 
the tenure of land in Canaan was one of the peculiar insti- 
tutions of the theocracy, does not hold. For we read of 


1) Gen. 4, 2. 2) Gen. 4, 4. 3) Gen. 4, 2. |. 
4) Gen. 4, 3. 5) Gen. 4, 5. 6) Gen, 15, 7. 

7) Gen. 17, 8. Cf. Gen. 26, 3. 8) Numb. 4, 33. 53 f. 

9) Lev. 25. 10) Deut. 27, 17; cf. 19, 14. Job 24, 2. Prov. 22, 28. 
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lands in possession of others who were not of that nation, 
Ye are to pass through the coast of your brethren the chil- 
dren of Esau, which dwell in Seir.... Meddle not with 
them, for Iwill not give you of their land, no, not so much 
asa foot breadth.’) And again, When thou comest nigh over 
against the children of Ammon, distress them not, nor meddle 
with them: for I will not give thee of the land of the children 
of Ammon any possession, because I have given zt to the chil- 
dren of Ammon for a possesston.”) Of certain members of 
the church at Jerusalem we are told that they were pos- 
sessors of lands and houses and, having sold them, brought 
the proceeds and laid them down at the apostles’ feet.*) 
And the apostles, who were not socialists, did not object 
that these people could not rightfully sell what had not been 
rightfully their own, but, on the contrary, when Ananias 
had sold his landed possession, Peter said, Whzles it re- 
mained, was tt not thine own?*) 

When Ananias sold his land and obtained his price in 
money, he converted his real estate into personal property. 
Hereof the apostle said, After zt was sold, was it not in 
thine own power?®) Ownership of property implies the 
right of free disposal by gift or sale or any manner of con- 
tract. The householder in the parable says, /s zt not law- 
ful for me to do what [ will with mine own ?*) Property 
voluntarily conveyed by the owner becomes the rightful 
property of him to whom it was conveyed, as the field of 
Ephron became the property of Abraham by conveyance to 
him by the sons of Heth.’) In this case the transfer of 
property was by sale and purchase,’) the consideration or 
price being agreed upon by the vendor and the purchaser,’) 
an offer and an acceptance constituting the contract here as 
elsewhere. Thus in the parable the householder agreed 


1) Deut. 2, 4. 5. 2) Ibid. v. 19. 3) Acts 4, 34 f. 
4) Acts 5, 4. 5) Ibid. 6) Matt. 20, 15. 
7) Gen. 23, 3—20. 8) Gen. 25, 10; 33, 19. 9) Gen. 23, 16—18. 
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with the laborers for a penny a day,') and the offer hav- 
ing been made and accepted, the terms of the contract are 
binding upon both parties. As, when the contract is do ut. 
des, the purchaser becomes a Senta possessor on the pay- pay- 


vuiAX'ment of the price, so when it is facto ut des, as in the par- 


t  etaad? 


} 


ble, the laborer becomes entitled to the stipulated wages 
by fie performance of the stipulated service. To the la- 
borer who has done his day’s work, the householder says, 
Take that 7s THINE,”) and the employer who refuses to pay 
the laborer the wages he has earned withholds from him 
his rightful property and violates, not only a human con- 
tract, but a moral duty. Woe unto him, says the prophet, 
that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his cham- 
bers by wrong: that useth his netghbor’s service without 
wages, and giveth him not for his work.®) And St.James, 
Behold, the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your 
fields, which ts of you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the 
cries of them which have reaped are entered into the cars of 
the Lord of Sabaoth.*) The laborer is worthy of his hire,°) 
and God groups those that oppress the htreling in his wages 
with the sorcerers and adulterers and false swearers.®) 

In all these cases the contract is made for the acquisi- 
tion of property or the engagement of service. There are 
other contracts, which are made for the purpose of secur- 
ing the continued possession of property or its equivalent in 
value. This is not in itself immoral. It is one of the 
duties of civil government to protect the property of the 
subjects against the evil designs of thieves and incendiaries. 
This does not preclude protective measures by the owners 
of property themselves.”) And as the joint acquisition of 
property is legitimate if legitimately petormed, so is the 
joint protection of property or the mutual indemnification 


1) Matt. 20, 2. 2) Matt. 20, 14; cf. v. 13: 

3)eJer. 22; 13. 4) James 5,4. Cf. Lev..19, 13.’ Deut. 24, 14. 
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for losses sustained by theft or fire or water or destructive 
winds. Property insurance by contract must, however, be 
restricted to indemnity for material losses actually sus- 
tained. This is not charity, but simply a contract of facio _ 
ut factas, ‘‘I will contribute toward covering your loss, if y 
you will contribute toward covering mine.’’ Neither is it 
an aleatory contract holding forth chances of gain, but on 
the contrary, the terms of the contract are set against 
every design of gaining by the transaction as fraudulent 
and against public policy. 

In this property insurance differs essentially from life. 
insurance, which is an aleatory device, a series of wagers HM 
between the insurer and the insured, with chances of gain 7 
amounting to the difference between the premium and the /- 
insurance benefit or sum insured. ‘The benefit is not an(w 
indemnity equivalent to a loss sustained; for aside from pM 
the enormity of actually taxing a human life by dollars and Xv 
cents, the benefit is the same, though the policy holder ve 
may have been for years a hopeless invalid, unable to earn 
a penny at the time of his death, or, what would in property yh 
insurance be termed a worthless and, therefore, uninsurable s}/ 
risk. The life insured simply takes the place of the dice 
in a game of chance or the wheel in a lottery, and the 
beneficiary may, by the timely death of her husband, find 
herself advanced from a penniless wife, who borrowed the 
money wherewith to pay the last premium on a life policy, 
to a wealthy widow with $10,000 at her disposal. But hers 
is ill-gotten wealth. Woe unto him that increaseth that 
which ts not his! says the prophet.!) All money obtained 
by wager contracts, games of chance, lottery investments, 
and schemes of like nature, is other people’s money for 
which they have received no lawful equivalent. 

Usury is of the same category. ‘The increase of the 
usurer, also, is not his own. For when the usurer exacts 
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interest on loans regardless of profit or loss accruing from 
the use of the loan, demanding or taking profit where no 
profit has been made, or even where loss has been sus- 
tained by the debtor in the use of the loan, he takes that 
which is not rightfully his own. 

That the aleatory or usurious transaction is covered 
by the terms of a contract is no defense; the contract is no 
better than the transaction based thereon; for a compact 
to perform an illegal act is itself illegal. It is fair that the 
owner should share the profit resulting from the use of his 
money while in the hands of the borrower; when he takes 
his share of such profit, he increases that which is his own, 
and a contract to this effect is not usurious. But to plead 
that interest exacted on a loan which brought no profit was 
stipulated by contract only says that the contract itself was 
usurious and immoral. Even though such usurious contracts 
may be sanctioned by human laws, as by a legal rate of 
interest, the usurer is not justified. Zake thou no usury of 
him, or increase; but fear thy God, says the Lord, and 
when he continues, ¢ha¢ thy brother may live with thee,) he 
would indicate that usury is an evil which is apt to crush the 
very life out of its victims. In our day the troubles which 
confront us in commercial and industrial life are, as similar 
troubles were in earlier times, largely due to the sin and 
evil of usury and other practices whereby wealth is obtained 
or increased at other people’s cost without an equivalent. 

The sin most frequently committed in the acquisition 
or disposal of property is that of fraud. Contracts are 
fraudulent when either of the parties deceitfully endeavors 
to secure his own profit at the other’s loss eitféerim fixing 
or in performing the terms of the contract. It is the will 
of God that no man go beyond and defraud his brother in 
any matter: because the Lord ts the revenger of all such.*) 
The getting of treasure by a lying tongue ts a vanity tossed 


1) Lev. 25, 36. 2) Ibid. 3) 1 Thess. 4, 6. 
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to and fro of them that seek death.) Divers weights and 
divers measures, both of them are alike abominations to the 
Lord.*) In all these texts the divine custodianship of con- 
tracts is pointed out as a special warning against fraud, in- 
asmuch as, though man may be deceived, God is not. It is 
immaterial, whether the fraudulent contract be one of do ut 
des, as in selling and buying, or of do ut factas, facto ut 
des, or facio ut facias. Passing counterfeit money, selling 
adulterated for genuine goods, paying a week’s wages for 
a month’s service, sleeping when one is paid for watching, 
refusing a stipulated return service for a service rendered, 
are frauds in various forms, and the Lord ts the avenger of 
all such,*®) even though secular justice take no cognizance. 
And it should be known that an error committed to the dis- 
advantage of another assumes the nature of a fraud when it 
is discovered by the erring party and left uncorrected. 

As in case of fraud, so in case of theft or stealing, 
which, in its various forms, is also a mode of wrongful 
acquisition,*) the correction of the immoral act must in- 
clude restitution of the ill-gotten acquisition or its equiva- 
lent to the person or persons, to whom it properly belongs. 
Thus also he who has been maliciously or by culpable neg- 
ligence deprived of his property may rightfully claim resti- 
tution or indemnity. But it is not morally proper that more 
should be claimed than has been actually lost, as is fre- 
quently done in legal procedure for damages. Woe to him 
that increaseth that which ts not his! *) 

The right of private property furthermore involves the 
right of using and enjoying what God has given us. As it 
is not immoral to be wealthy, so it is by no means against 
the will of God that the rich should fare more sumptuously 
than the poor, that they should enjoy comforts and luxuries 
while others are restricted to necessaries. But enjoyment 


1) Prov. 21, 6. 2) Prov. 20,10. Cf. Lev. 19, 35 f. 3) 1 Thess. 4, 6. 
4) Exod. 20,15. Lev.19,11. 1 Cor.6,10. Eph. 4, 28. Prov. 29, 24. 
5) Habak. 2,6. Prov. 19, 1; 16, 8. 
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is not profligacy. What is ownership in our relation to our 
fellow-men, is only stewardship in our relation to God as 
holders of a trust. Though God has given the earth to the 
children of men,') yet the earth ts the Lord’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof, the world and they that dwell therein;*) and 
we are but stewards of that part of created things which 
he has entrusted to our keeping during his good pleasure. 
The wanton or careless destruction or waste of property 
over which God has placed us is an offense against the 
Master, to whom we must render account of our steward- 
ship.*) Due care for the preservation of our property is not 
necessarily owing to a lack of faith and confidence in the 
protecting providence of God, but may and should be 
simply the performance of a duty encumbent upon us as 
God’s stewards, the duty of carefully administering what 
God has entrusted to us. While ¢he love of money ts the 
root of all evil,*) the accumulation of wealth by continued 
acquisition and careful provision against loss is not itself 
immoral. Covetousness and the craving for riches is a species 
of idolatry. But when God gives, we should not refuse to 
accept.°) When God takes away, we should not refuse to 
yield what his wisdom would withdraw from our keeping.®) 
But what he permits us to have and to hold, we should not 
abandon to waste.”) Neither is it sinful to seek relief in the 
civil courts and to recover damages to the amount of the 
losses inflicted upon us by others whom we can in no other 
lawful way induce to respect our right of private property 
and to make amends for their infringement of our right and 
their curtailment of our property. For the protection of 
such rights civil courts of justice are instituted, and re- 
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course to law to secure such protection is not precluded by 
Christ’s injunction of that spirit of meekness and forbear- 
ance which, instead of demanding ax eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,') is ready and willing to suffer rather than 
to inflict vindictive treatment and malicious and angry re- 
taliation.”) Seeking justice where it is to be sought by di- 
vine ordinance is not rendering evil for evil.*) Even Christ 
himself, while, when he was reviled, he reviled not again, 
and when he suffered, threatened not,*) yet, when struck 
in the face by an officer, did not offer the other cheek, but 
rebuked the offender, saying, /f J have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil: but tf well, why smitest thou me ?*) 
And thus, likewise, with regard to the rights of things, 
while we should be willing to exercise forbearance and be- 
ware of returning injury for injury, it is our right to main- 
tain our rights and defend our possessions by lawful means, 
and it may become our duty toward our fellow-men and to 
society at large to oppose robbery and theft and fraud also 
when perpetrated or attempted against us. And if they 
whose task it had been to distribute Christ’s increase of 
the loaves and fishes were also told to gather the fragments 
that remained, that nothing be lost, it is likewise the duty 
of those who are enjoined to labor, working with thetr 
hands the thing which ts good, that they may give to him 
that needeth,®) to lay by what is not requisite for present 
use. Gambling and aleatory speculations are not only illicit 
means of gaining wealth by increasing that which is not 
our own, but are also incompatible with faithful steward- 
ship when they lead to the loss of that which was not com- 
mitted to us that we should risk it at the gaming table or 
in betting on futures, but that we should administer it for 
the glory of God and the benefit of our fellow-men. 


1) Matt. 5, 38. Coll. Exod. 21, 24. Deut.19, 21. Lev. 24, 20. 
2) Matt. 5, 39—41. 3) 1 Pet. 3, 9. 4) 1 Pet. 2, 23. 
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Such are, briefly stated, the rights and duties of the 
civic sphere. They, too, are moral rights and duties, es- 
tablished by divine ordinance, and determined by the moral 
law as truly as those of the religious and the domestic 
spheres, rights for the proper use of which, and duties for 
the conscientious performance of which, we are responsible 
to God. Being moral in their nature, the principles per- 
taining to this sphere, too, are of universal application 
within their order, being the same in all lands and ages, 
though the modes of administration may differ under vari- 
ous circumstances. Every violation of any of these prin- 
ciples is sin at all times and everywhere, by whomsoever 
committed, though it may not be recognized as such or 
even extolled as a virtue, and because of these things, also, 
cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.*) 


IV. Tse MoRAL VIRTUES. 


Within the moral spheres above delineated, the moral 
virtues thrive and bear their fruits. Virtue, ie con- 
ceived, is the practical habitude of conforming to the. moral, 
law, as vice is a habitude at variance with the moral law. 
And inasmuch as ove zs the fulfilling of the law,?) the 
habitude of exercising Jove is the cardinal virtue, in con- 
formity with the summary of the moral law, Zhou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.*) The fear of God is a virtue, not as a dread of 
impending evil, of which St.John says, There 7s no fear tn 
love, but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear hath tor- 
ment; he that feareth ts not perfect in love;*) but as a filial 
and loving regard of the holiness of God, whereby we shun 
whatever may offend our Father who is in heaven.*) Trust 


1) Eph. 5, 6. 2) Rom, 13, 105, cf. v..8. 3) Matt. 22, 37. 39. 
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in God, or fazth, is that confidence whereby we rely on God 
as our God, confiding in his goodness, wisdom and power, 

and saying with the psalmist, Why art thou cast down, 

O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God: for Tl shall yet praise him, who ts the health 

of my countenance, and my God.') Humility and obedience, 

as religious virtues, are not the cringing self-abasement of a 
miscreant slave and the dumb submission of impotence to 
an overwhelming power and will, but active dispositions of 
a god-loving heart, humbly contenting itself with what God 
disposes and willingly complying with what he enjoins, be- 

cause he is our God.”) Grattude is not the mere acknowl- 

edgment of gifts received, but a cordial appreciation of the 
gift or blessing as a favor, and good-will toward the giver as" 
abenefactor.*) Joy in God is itself an aspect of love, which 
includes delight in union and communion with its object.*) 

Hope, the expectation of things desired, is a moral virtue 

only when it is bound up with the love of God and confi- 

dence in him, as the psalmist says, Delight thyself in the 
Lord, and he shall give thee the destres of thine heart. 

Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him; and he 
shall bring tt to pass... . Rest tn the Lord, and wart pa- 

tiently for him.) Thus patience, too, is not an ethical 

virtue when it is merely the passive endurance of evil, but 
only when, like the patience of Job,*) it is actuated and sus- 

tained by loving and trusting adherence to God.”) In short, 

of all the virtues touching upon our relation to God, the 

love of God is the very heart and soul. 

In like manner, love is the cardinal virtue also in the 
domestic and civic spheres. Conjugal love, paternal and 
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maternal love, filial love, fraternal love, are but so many 
forms of domestic love, a sisterhood of virtues with a prolific 
progeny of secondary domestic virtues, such as conjugal 
fidelity, filial reverence and obedience, paternal and ma- 
ternal mercy and forbearance, chastity, gratitude, sobriety, 
modesty, hospitality, and other virtues which adorn the 
domestic circle. The virtues of justice and equity, honesty, 
veracity, industry, economy, liberality, generosity, benevo- 
lence, courage, patriotism, and other virtues bearing on 
social life and intercourse, are virtues, not inasmuch as 
‘*honesty is the best policy’’ and ‘‘virtue is its own re- 
ward;’’ not for any consideration of utility or of profit to 
the subject exercising such virtues. Nor is every dispo- 
sition or habitude partaking of the materiale of a certain 
virtue necessarily formalter a virtue, and it may even be 
quite the contrary. Economy, or frugality, the disposition 
to save, may be a virtue, but it may also be an evil fruit 
of an evil tree, the frugality of a miser. The habit of 
speaking the truth is not per se the virtue of veracity. 
For while lying is never justifiable, a true statement may 
be unjustifiable, even malicious slander or foul betrayal 
all the more damaging to its victim because it is true. The 
vice of backbiting does not necessarily deal in falsehoods, 
and the virtue of faithfulness may, and must sometimes, 
be exercised by concealing the truth.') ‘The fulfillment of 
promises made is not an absolute requirement of moral recti- 
tude; it isa duty not to perform, but to break a promise or 
vow to commit an unlawful act;*) and again, the breaking 
of that sinful promise may be a piece of rogue’s work, 
and not the performance of a duty. All virtues, also of 
the domestic and civic spheres, are virtues inasmuch as 
they are forms or phases of, or animated and actuated by, 
love which is the fulfilling of the law summed up in the 
commandment, Zhou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
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And since this law is divine law and this commandment a 


divine commandment, and as God is of all moral love the _ 


fountain-head, and as the glory of God is the ultimate end 
of all existence,!) the love of God must enter into all other 
virtues of whatever sphere, hallowing and elevating them 
to the dignity of truly moral virtues. Rightly does Luther, 
in the Small Catechism, begin the exposition of each sub- 
sequent commandment with the words of the first, ‘‘We 
should fear and love God.’’ Without the love of God, the 
love of a creature is not a virtue, but a sin, the sin of 
idolatry. 

And now, since ¢he carnal mind 7s not love of God, but 
enmity against God,”) natural man, flesh born of the flesh, 
is incapable of true moral virtue. Regeneration plants the 
tree which can and will bear the fruit of virtue. And re- 
generation is essentially the bestowal of faith,*) not only as 
justifying faith, but also as fazth which worketh by love.) 
Hence it is that all virtues may also be said to proceed from 
faith, without which man is void of spiritual life and, con- 
sequently, without any manifestations of the new life, of 
the spirit which is received by the hearing of faith.®) In 
this sense St. Peter exhorts us to add to our faith virtue, 
or, to furnish forth in or with our faith the virtue,®) which 
is its natural concomitant or product, as the fruit on the 
tree.”) Love and the whole sisterhood of virtues enumerated 
are described as THE fruit of the spirit,*) that which the 
spirit will naturally bring forth, or, the due product of the 
spirit. By faith we are in Christ. And Christ says, As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except wt abide in the 
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wine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches. He that abtdeth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me 
ye can do nothing.) 

Yet, while in the regenerate, and in them only, true 
virtue must be sought, perfection of virtue is not of this 
life.2) We are not spirit only; the flesh, also, is in us,*) 
and while we walk in the spirit, the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit, so that we cannot do that we would.') Hence, 
virtue, being imperfect, cannot merit that which is perfect, 
life everlasting and its perfect and endless bliss. And even 
if virtue could be perfect in any mortal man, it could never 
be meritorious, creating an indebtedness towards us on the 
part of God. For if and since virtue is the habitude of con- 
formity with the moral law, the fulfillment whereof is every 
man’s duty, even the perfection of every virtue and of all 
virtues taken together could not produce a balance to our 
credit and a debit on God’s side in our account with the 
Lord, to whom we owe everything and without whom we 
can do nothing.®) And hence, in the world to come, when 
we shall be like Christ,*) glorious in the perfection of every 
virtue,’) with crowns of spotless righteousness upon our 
brows,*) we shall cast our crowns before the throne of God, 
saying, Zhou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and 
honor and power: for thou hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are and were created.°) 
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Gxregetical Chealogy. 


A PENPICTURE OF CHRIST DRAWN FROM THE 
PROPHET ISAIAH. 


I. CHRIST’S NATIVITY AND YOUTH, AND JOHN THE 
BAPTIST. 


Christ says to the Jews, John 5, 39: ‘‘Search the Scrip- 
tures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they 
are they which testify of me.’’ The chief subject of holy 
Scripture is Christ. He is the Alpha and Omega of the 
Word of God. If Christ had not come into the world there 
would be no Bible, we would have neither the Old nor the 
New Testament. But when Christ in the above mentioned 
Bible passage speaks of the Scriptures he refers properly 
to the Old Testament, as the New Testament had not at 
that time been written. And if the Jews of his time would 
have carefully compared his life, his person and his work 
with the testimony of the Old Testament concerning the 
future Messiah, they would have come to the conclusion 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the promised Messiah, the Son 
of God and the son of David. St. Peter declares, Acts 3, 24, 
that of his days Moses and all the prophets from Samuel 
and those that follow after, as many as have spoken, have 
foretold. 

Of course, we may note a great difference in the testi- 
monies of the various prophets concerning Christ as to their 
clearness and copiousness. A careful and attentive study, 
however, of the messianic prophecies will show, that, as 
a rule, the more the time of the incarnation of the Son of 
God approached the clearer and the more detailed became 
the predictions of Christ, the more the veil covering his 
miraculous person, work and life was lifted. There is one 
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prophet, however, whose prophecies of our Lord excel the 
greater number of the others in clearness as well as in 
details and copiousness, the prophecies of Isaiah; the son 
of Amoz. ‘This prophet was a resident of Jerusalem and 
prophesied at the time of the kings Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz 
and Hezekiah, between 759 and 695 B.C. But although he 
lived more than 700 years before Christ he speaks frequently 
in such a manner as if he had been a contemporary of Christ, 
an eye- and earwitness of all these things which Mary, the 
mother of Christ, and the holy apostles saw and heard. 
This is the reason why he has often been called the Evan- 
gelist of the Old Covenant. It must then be highly instruct- 
ive and singularly edifying to study this prophet, and es- 
pecially those prophecies which speak ex professo of Christ 
and his work. By endeavoring, however, to draw a pen- 
picture of Christ from Isaiah, the best way, perhaps, will be 
to follow up the events of Christ’s life on earth in a chrono- 
logical order. This method seems to be the more commend- 
able, since the prophet himself has, in the main, observed 
it in the arrangement of his book. 

The fulfillment of the prophecies of Christ begins with 
his miraculous conception and birth. Of these things, and 
particularly of his conception, we read, chap. 7,14: Behold, 
a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel. ‘To facilitate the understanding of these 
words it may not be superfluous to take into consideration 
the external event which led to the promulgation of this 
oracle of God. Ahaz, the impious king of an impious people, 
is troubled with fear of Rezin, the king of Syria, and Pekah, 
the king of Israel. These two kings marched their troops 
against Jerusalem with the intention to dethrone Ahaz and 
to set on his throne the son of Tabeal. At God’s command 
the prophet Isaiah accosts Ahaz with the promise of God’s 
help. In order to make him more willing to receive the 
assurance of divine assistance with a believing heart, God 
tells him by the prophet to ask a sigiti of him either in the 
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depth or in the height above. But the idolatrous and un- 
believing king refuses to comply with this request, and to 
cloak his impiety and unbelief with a show of reverence, he 
says: ‘‘I will not ask, neither will I tempt the Lord.’’? The 
prophet rebukes this downright hypocrisy sharply and gives 
the king and all the unbelievers in Judah to understand 
that inasmuch as the king in his unbelief and hypocrisy 
was but a representative of the greater part of Judah, be- 
cause Judah had rejected to ask a sign of God, God him- 
self would give a sign, and of this sign he now proceeds to 
speak. At the head of this prophecy we find the word, 
Behold. This word always points to something wonderful, 
extraordinary, well worthy of being noticed, to something, 
which should claim all our attention. And, indeed, that 
which Isaiah proclaims in this passage is truly wonderful 
and not only worthy of all our attention, but worthy of all 
acceptation. He predicts that a virgin shall conceive a son. 
In the original the definite article Za stands before wzrgin 
and marks her at once as a certain definite woman of whom 
everybody in Israel might know. Some rabbis and many 
of the modern rationalistic interpreters have, in the expo- 
sition of this text, made the assertion, that the woman in 
question was either the wife of Ahaz, or the woman with 
whom (chap. 8) the prophet upon God’s command had 
intercourse. But such an exposition is ridiculous. The 
Lord gives a sign, with a view of exposing the unbelief of 
the king and his people and, as we may learn from the 
following chapters, as a comfort to the remnant in Israel. 
But the birth of a son by the wife of Ahaz or by the 
prophetess would surely lack the character of a god-given 
sign. Besides this, a/ma never stands for a married woman, 
but properly denotes a maiden that knoweth not a man. 
The sign of which the prophet speaks is an event altogether 
above the course of nature, a virgin conceiving and bearing 
a son, while, as our text gives us to understand, she remains 
a virgin, while she knows not a man and even gives birth 
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to a son without injury to her virginity. That the child 
which this virgin conceives has no human father we may 
also collect from the words: azd (she) shall call his name 
Immanuel, ‘The virgin is here represented as the one that 
names the child, while in ordinary cases this would be the 
privilege of the head of the family. Beyond a doubt, the 
prophet speaks neither of the queen nor of the prophetess, 
but of the one woman, who stands forth amongst all the 
women of Israel as the joledeth, as the blessed one that 
bears the Messiah, and it is surely a sign of profound 
blindness and an entirely perverted judgment to be ac- 
quainted not only with the Old, but also with the New 
Testament and not to find in these words a prophecy of 
Christ, particularly of his conception, but also of his 
nativity. 

The name of this babe, which in a miraculous manner 
is conceived and in a miraculous manner brought forth, is, 
Immanuel, God with us. Although this is not the name 
which was given to Christ at the day of his circumcision, 
yet it is the name of the child, and this name is wondrously 
descriptive of Christ’s person, work and mission and, in a 
measure, also of his conception and birth. Believing and 
unbelieving interpreters have explained Immanuel, Lord 
with us: God zs our strength, our help. But if, after such 
words as the previous, Immanuel would only signify, God 
our help, the impression which these words were intended 
to make would have been greatly impaired. It would, 
furthermore, be difficult to detect a close connection be- 
tween this name and the immediate context. This sign is, 
as we have shown, in the first place intended to be a rebuke 
to the unbelieving king and his people. But if /mmanuel 
would then only denote God our strength, our comfort, this 
sign would certainly not express any disapprobation of Ahaz’ 
conduct, but would rather be an encouragement. It would 
assure him and all those that were of the same mind of divine 
assistance in spite of all their Se and hypocrisy. But 
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according to chap. 8, 14 this Immanuel is to the unbelievers 
a stumbling block and a rock of offense, and only to those 
that believe he is a sanctuary and a refuge. The correct 
exposition of this name presents itself without any difficulty 
if we only look a little closer at the etymology of the word. 
God with us is the literal and not an incorrect translation. 
But the Hebrew preposition = im, which we translate by 
the English preposition wzth, signifies not only, like nx, a 
companionship, but serves to express the most intimate 
union. /mmanuel therefore means: God with us, amongst 
us, has appeared in our midst, has become one of us. 
St. John, the evangelist, puts forth the same truth, when 
he triumphantly exclaims: Zhe word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us. God has assumed human flesh and blood 
(Hebr. 2, 3), took even upon himself our own infirmities, 
though all this without sin. For he is and remains God; 
he is without spot and blemish, holy and undefiled. As 
true God he cannot sin, there can be no unrighteousness 
in him, the Son of God. Holy and unpolluted by sin is 
his birth and conception, which was not brought about by 
natural human generation, but by a special act of God 
himself. 

This is surely a great sign, yea, no other sign, neither 
in the height nor in the depth, can compare with it: God 
himself, the true, eternal Son of God being conceived and 
born of a virgin, has overleaped the unfathomable gulf 
which separates God and man, the Infinite has become 
finite, the Creator and Lord of the universe, the Lord of 
hosts lies in a manger, a helpless babe. Such a sign is 
surely without precedent and will not) have its like in all 
eternities. And all this has been fulfilled in the birth of 
Christ at Bethlehem in Judah at the time when Augustus 
was the emperor of the Roman empire. No Christian, who 
has some knowledge of the holy Scripture and whose mind 
is not preoccupied by the vain babblings of modern wise- 
acres and critics can read these words without calling to 
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his mind the words in the Apostles’ creed, ‘‘And in Jesus 
Christ, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary,’’ or without remembering Gabriel the angel’s 
message to the mother of the Lord, Zhe Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee.—The prophet predicts in this passage the 
immaculate conception and the holy birth of Christ, the 
Son of God, and it is not only the prophecy itself, but also 
the exceedingly clear and comprehensive words of this 
prophecy which fill us with admiration and astonishment. 

Another prophecy, similar to Is. 7, we find Is. 9, 9, 
with the difference, however, that, while the prophet there 
looks more at Christ’s conception, the main subject of this 
passage is his nativity. Inthe beginning of chapter 9 the 
prophet introduces Immanuel as a great light which shines 
to a people walking in great darkness. The consequence 
of the breaking forth of this light is great joy, and then, 
after having described this joy, Isaiah cries out: For unto 
us a child 1s born, unto us a son ts given. ‘The son of the 
virgin, his birth, is the real cause of this great joy and 
gladness. The words themselves are highly poetical, a song 
of exultation and triumph. Isaiah also employs here, as is 
customary in Hebrew poetry, the pavallelismus membrorum. 
But this parallelismus serves likewise to make the prophecy 
at the same time more emphatic and more comprehensive. 

It is a child that is born, of human flesh and blood. 
Immanuel who is lying in the lap of his virgin mother is 
true and real man. ‘This infant is also a son, the Son of 
God. The Son of God has put on human flesh and blood, 
not only for a transitory visit on earth, as the Lord at vari- 
ous times appeared to the fathers in the form of a man to 
lay this form off again like a robe or a veil after he had 
accomplished his purpose. Now he has put on a true, 
teal, human body, now he has assumed the human nature 
never to part with it again. His human body and indeed 
his whole human nature belongs henceforth to his very 
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existence. Christ is the brother of man, as even his name, 
Immanuel, intimates, and had the Docetists and similar 
heretics only examined this passage and received it as it 
reads they never could have fallen into their errors, which 
subvert the whole Christian faith and destroy its very 
foundation. 

This child zs gzven; it is a gracious gift of God. 
Nothing either in heaven or on earth could have induced 
or compelled God to send his only begotten Son into the 
world. He sent him by his own free will, his mercy towards 
mankind; his grace moved him to bestow this heavenly gift 
upon us. Man had heretofore walked in darkness volun- 
tarily chosen; all their thoughts, words, and deeds had 
been enmity against God, the very imagination of man’s 
heart is, as God himself had declared, evil from his youth. 
Thus man had deserved nothing but the eternal wrath of 
God and everlasting damnation. But in spite of all this un- 
worthiness God has sent his Son to manifest and magnify 
his grace and love towards sinners. To carry out his plan 
of redemption he has given to man the greatest and most 
precious of all gifts. 

How great, how wonderful this gift is, we may also 
learn from the subsequent words. Isaiah continues: And 
the government shall be upon hts shoulder. The English 
version employs the future tense. But the government, 
the rule of this child is by no means future relative to its 
birth. Christ is a great ruler from the very moment of his 
appearance in the flesh. The words: His government is 
upon his shoulder, stand without any restriction or limitation. 
This child is the ruler of the universe, the Lord of hosts. 
The burden of governing the whole world is without doubt 
a ponderous burden, but this weak child, being at the same 
time true God, is fully able to bear it. In this child God 
and man are united in one person. 

His name, we read further on, shall be Wonderful, or 
literally, ‘‘Wonder.’’ ‘The conception, the birth of this 
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infant and, in brief, everything that is said of it, is so 
marvelous, so truly wonderful that no human reason can 
understand, no human scrutiny can fathom the mysterious 
depth of his existence, because the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelleth in him bodily. 

Another name, which also corroborates that this child 
is true God, is, Counselor. We observe again that the 
prophet puts no restriction or limitation to this name. He 
is, to use a theological term, the Counselor xar sfoy7ppy. 
Isaiah has much complained in the first chapters of his 
book of the sinfulness of his people, of the utter corruption 
of Judah and Israel. Judah and Israel, the people which 
God had chosen from the-nations for his own inheritance, 
have become like unto, or even worse than, the Gentiles. 
It would be presumptuous and a vain undertaking for a 
mere man to try to discover a plan of deliverance from such 
a perdition. Incomparably more presumptuous and futile 
would it be for a mere man to endeavor the accomplishment 
of such a plan of salvation. But this Counselor is never at 
loss; he is fully competent to give counsel in every need 
and emergency, for every distress and calamity. He knows 
how to save and can save to the uttermost. 

Of this child the prophet says furthermore: His name 
is El gibor, the mighty God. WHe can and will accomplish 
his counsel; no one, not even the prince of darkness, can 
hinder his work, to save God’s people, to deliver them 
from their direst enemies, sin, death, devil and hell. He 
is also the eternal Father, being of the same essence with 
the Father from all eternity. The same paternal love toward 
mankind which caused the Father to send his Son into the 
world, the Son bears towards them and will bear to those 
that believe in him forever. This love, being divine and 
eternal love, is inexhaustible, and can be as little gauged 
by man’s reason as the divine being itself. 

The last name which the prophet gives to the child, 
is, Prince of peace. Solomon was 4'secular ruler, and be- 
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cause his reign gave external peace to Israel he was called 
a prince of peace. But this ruler is greater than Solomon. 
He first acquires peace for his people, and this peace is not 
earthly, but heavenly, spiritual peace; and then he estab- 
lishes a kingdom in which divine peace, peace with God, 
shall reign forever. 

The words which we have now considered form part of 
the second Epistle-lesson of Christmas day, and indeed no 
text, except the Christmas narrative itself, Luke 2, could 
be more appropriate for the celebration of Christ’s nativity 
than this Christmas story of the Old Testament. for unto 
us a child 1s born, unto us a son is given: these words set 
at once before our mind the glorious news which the angel 
of the Lord announces to the shepherds in the fields of 
Bethlehem. We find also in verses 6 and 7 a clear and pre- 
cise, though very brief, exhibition of the doctrine of the 
two natures in Christ, particular stress being laid on his 
Godhead. The personal union of both natures is more than 
suggested, and while the prophet confirms the Divinity of © 
Christ, the same words serve to give us a beautiful descrip-. 
tion of his work in general. And all this without the least 
detriment to the grandeur and sublimity of this singular 
passage. 

In the following verse (v. 7) we find a description of 
the kingdom of Christ, which for the present we shall pass 
by, though not without taking cognizance of the statement 
that of the increase of his government and of the peace 
there shall be no end upon the throne of David. Christ, 
the Messiah, is the successor on the throne of David, and 
his last successor, since of the increase of his government. 
there shall be no end. ‘This successor, however, must be 
a descendant of David according to the flesh. For David 
had received the promise that his house and his kingdom 
shall be established forever. But since the child which is 
the chief theme of Isaiah’s prophecies has no human father, 
the virgin that brings him forth must be surely a daughter 
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of the house of David. For this reason the angel Gabriel 
says also to Mary, the mother of Christ, when he announces 
his birth, Luke 1, 32: Zhe Lord shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David. 'To indicate the descent of 
Christ according to the flesh, Isaiah calls him (chap. 11, 1) 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse. 

This verse, however, does not only indicate of what 
lineage Christ was, but it gives also a description of the 
house of David or of Jesse at the time when Christ was 
to be born. Isaiah likens the formerly so illustrious house 
of David to the stem or rather, according to the original, to 
the stump of a tree. The royal race of David had once 
been like a stately tree. .It had ruled through centuries 
and boasted of many a noble king. But at that time of 
which the prophet speaks, the tree should be cut down, 
only a stump remaining. It even seems as if in the stump 
too all life was extinct and the roots had died. ‘The old 
glory of the royal tribe has vanished and seems to have 
_ gone forever, the house of David has been reduced to its 
humble beginnings when Jesse was yet feeding his flocks. 
Thus we note the agreement between what the prophet pre- 
dicts of the condition of the royal house of David at the 
time of the appearance of Christ, and what Jacob, the pa- 
triarch, foretells while blessing his son Judah. Gen. 49,10. 
There he says: Zhe sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come. 
At the time when Messiah was to ‘come, the house of 
David should be dethroned, strangers should rule over 
Judah and Israel. The mother of Christ, whom every 
pious woman in Israel thought singularly blessed and 
ranking high above all the daughters of Zion, is a humble 
maiden. Though the memory of the past glory is still alive 
in her family, no one does homage to her as to a royal 
princess; she is poor, not surrounded by earthly pomp and 
splendor, but lives in obscurity. Her people is in a simi- 
lar condition. e 
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Of this the prophet speaks in the second part of the 
7th chapter. The first part of this chapter is well known 
to us. It contains the prophecy of the birth of Immanuel. 
In the second part Isaiah gives a brief history of Israel and 
Judah until the time of Christ’s birth. It is predicted that 
the king of Assyria would come and destroy the two kings 
of whom Ahaz was so much afraid. But the Assyrian would 
not halt at the boundaries of Judah, but subdue it also. 
After the Assyrians other enemies would come as the in- 
struments of God’s wrath against his people which has 
forsaken him. ‘The land of Judah shall be desolate. Into 
such a state of affairs the Messiah is born. Of course, 
what the prophet says of the devastation of the country has 
come true mainly during the time of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and when the hour of Christ’s birth appeared the 
land was again populated and enjoyed no small degree 
of prosperity. But Judah was sighing under the yoke of 
heathen conquerors, the whole country was politically op- 
pressed and down-trodden, and in prophetic language such 
a condition may be well represented by the scarcity of food 
and the growing of thorns and briers where fertile vine- 
yards used to be. At such a time should come forth a rod 
out of the stem of Jesse and a branch should grow out of 
hts roots. After all, the life of that once so magnificent 
tree is not quite extinct, the roots are not altogether dead, 
the stump of the tree brings forth a new rod or a new 
branch, a new king, who shall, as Isaiah shows afterwards, 
restore the people of Israel. But when, in this passage, 
the prophet Isaiah calls the Messiah a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, something more is implied in this comparison. 
That wonderful child, upon whose shoulders the govern- 
ment of the world should rest, is compared to a weak rod 
or stem. In his appearance he is weak and helpless, there 
is hardly any one, that would notice him, much less would 
any one suppose, that this child could withstand and over- 
come strong and mighty enemies. Furthermore, as no one 
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looks upon his virgin-mother as a highborn princess of a 
renowned royal race, so he himself is not surrounded by 
the pomp and luxury of princes, not attended by the no- 
bility of the country. His life is at the beginning a life of 
obscurity and humility, and, if a sort of a mystical inter- 
pretation of the word 1¥}, stem, is not altogether out of 
place, the prophet also hints here at the humble home of 
Christ in Nazareth where he spent by far the greater part 
of his youth. 

A passage similar to Is. 11, 1 we find Is. 53, 2. There 
we read of Christ: For he shall grow up before him as a 
tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground. It is 
quite evident, that the prophet speaks here again of the 
childhood and youth of Christ. Isaiah compares Christ to 
a tender plant which strikes its roots in dry ground. In 
such ground the roots cannot supply the stem with abundant 
sap, and the consequence is that the plant does not grow 
very luxuriantly, that it will not have many branches or 
that it will not be decked with a bright and exuberant foli- 
age; the stem will not promise to become a mighty tree, 
laden with delicious and abundant fruit. These figurative 
words again set forth the utter obscurity and humility of 
Christ’s life before he entered upon his public career. But 
at the same time Isaiah leads us a little farther into the 
mystery of his youth. The prophet says: He grows up. 
He was growing up like other children, that is, he ate, 
drank, slept, cried, possessed all the peculiarities of a child, 
had childish ways about him, was also subject to the com- 
mon infirmities of children. There was in general nothing 
extraordinary in his conduct, nothing in his stature, which 
would have marked him as a prodigy. His outward life 
was, perhaps with a few exceptions, quiet and uneventful. 
The apocryphical gospels have ascribed to him during his 
boyhood a long series of miracles. ‘Their silliness stamps 
them at once as mere inventions, and they convey to our 


mind just as false notions of Christ’s youth, as the gorgeous 
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pencils of a Giotto and a Fra Angelico, which have painted 
the Virgin and her Child seated on stately thrones, upon 
floors of splendid mosaic, under canopies of blue and gold, 
and robed them in colors rich as the hues of summer or 
delicate as the flowers of spring and fitted the edges of her 
robes with golden embroidery and clasped them with price- 
less gems. But in one point Christ differed radically from 
all other children. As he was born sinless, so as a child 
he never committed a sin neither in thought, nor in word, 
nor in deed. ‘Through all his life, his boyhood and the 
whole time of his youth not excluded, he remained holy, 
harmless, undefiled and separate from sinners. ‘Thus he 
grew up before the Lord, he walked in the ways of the Lord 
without the least deviation and the Lord was well pleased 
with him. We may also infer from this, that while other 
children, which are polluted by sin, increase year for year, 
if not regenerated, in the foolishness of this world and in the 
love of sin, in disrespect of human and divine ordinances, 
he increased in divine, heavenly wisdom and evinced his 
obedience towards the will of his heavenly father through 
perfect obedience towards his parents as long as their com- 
mand was not contrary to the divine law. It sounds like 
and really is a confirmation of what Isaiah says here of 
Christ’s youth when we read, Luke 2, 40: And the child 
grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom: and 
the grace of God was upon him, and, Luke 2,52: And Jesus 
zncreased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man. Yea, though he was otherwise not different from 
other children, his wisdom, his singular obedience and piety 
could not altogether escape the small circle in which he 
lived and which was thoughtless and in part entirely igno- 
rant of what this child really was. We who know and be- 
lieve Christ to be the Savior of the world do not only re- 
joice in the holiness of his youth as the propitiation for the 
sins of our youth, but point also to the Son of the virgin as 
an ensample for all children who have been regenerated in 
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holy baptism and received by God into the covenant of his 
grace. 

But Christ was not to live in secrecy during all the 
time of his earthly life. He is sent to be a light that shines 
forth amongst his people, he is the servant of the Lord not 
only on account of his perfect sinlessness, but because God 
had also assigned to him a work which no man, not even 
an angel, could accomplish to help his people and indeed 
the whole world. But though his very conception, his birth 
as well as his whole youth, was the beginning of this his 
work and mission, the works and doings of his manhood 
were to crown and finish the work of redemption. The time 
of his manhood, however, had arrived, when he had grown 
up, when he reached the age of thirty years. And this was 
the time when he was to enter upon public life and to ap- 
prove himself the Messiah in the eyes of men. 

However, as his appearance in the flesh had been pro- 
claimed and foretold by many prophets of old, so he was 
not to step before his people without sending before him 
a special messenger. This messenger, this forerunner of 
Christ was, according to the gospels, John the Baptist. 
Of him not only the holy Evangelists have drawn a vivid 
picture, but even the prophecy of the Old Testament has 
been occupied in giving to us as well as to Israel a clear 
and ample description of the person and work of this second 
Elijah. It is Isaiah again who in the description of him 
comes up to the clearness, to some extent, the minuteness 
of an evangelist. In chapter 40 this prophet hears in the 
spirit the voice of a preacher tin the wilderness crying: 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 'The herald charged with 
proclaiming this important message does not go about in 
the markets and cities of Judah and Israel; he has not 
chosen Jerusalem, the political and especially the religious 
centre of the Jewish nation, as the place of his activity, 
although his mission was not confined to a few, but virtu- 


ally extended to the whole Jewish people. ‘The fact, how- 
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ever, that this preacher is crying in the wilderness leads to 
the inference that his preaching is of such power as to draw 
the multitudes, which as a rule demand ease and conven- 
ience, especially when it comes to the hearing of God’s 
word, out into the desolate regions of Judah. ‘This herald 
of Christ was thus enabled to fulfill his mission without ad- 
justing in the least the simple and rude manners of a hermit 
and of a Nazarite to the refined mode of life which prevails 
in cities, and particularly in palaces. His preaching, how- 
ever, in the wilderness was, according to the symbolism of 
the Old Testament, not without deep significance. ‘The 
wilderness is a striking image of the spiritual condition of 
the Jewish people at the time when all that the prophets 
had foretold was near its realization. The living faith in 
God, the fervent hope for the Messiah, the Savior of sin- 
ners, are extinguished in almost every heart, and where 
true faith and hope have vanished from the heart of man, 
either sterile pharisaism or profligate libertinism takes pos- 
session of it. But the cry of the voice in the wilderness 
is such as to rouse the sleeping from their slumber, to bring 
new life into the dead. 

The voice in the wilderness cries: Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord. It is the Lord himself, the King of kings, 
who is about to make his entrance amongst his people, and 
having chosen this people out of all Gentiles for his own 
inheritance and showered upon it innumerable temporal and 
spiritual blessings, he may well expect, that this people 
would receive him with exultant joy and gladness and above 
everything remove all things hindering his coming or call- 
ing forth his wrath and displeasure. But as the Jewish 
people is as yet not prepared to receive their Lord and 
King, it is a matter of great urgency to give heed to the 
exhortation of the herald of the Lord. How, then, is the 
way to be prepared for the Lord, how a highway made 
straight in the desert for the God of Israel? The prophet 
shows this in the following verse, v. 4, using still, as before 
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the imagery of the wilderness. Avery valley, cries the voice, 
shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made 
low: and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain. Valleys, mountains and hills, the crooked 
and the rough places, represent the various states of the 
hearts of unbelievers. The valley is the image of those 
who are in despair, persuading themselves that there is no 
more help for them in their misery and sinfulness. They 
-shall be exalted, that is, they shall take courage, believing 
in the coming Lord. Mountains and hills are used as a fit 
symbol of those who are proud in their mind, refusing to 
humble themselves before God and man. It is quite evi- 
dent that such people cannot rejoice in a King who comes 
to save that which was lost. Therefore the first thing nec- 
essary for them is to acknowledge that they are dust and 
ashes, poor and lost sinners in the sight of the Lord. The 
crooked, the turns and bends of a road, serve to denote de- 
ceit and falsehood which are prominent features of those 
who have an outward show of godliness, while secretly they 
indulge in all kinds of sin and vice. ‘They shall be made 
straight, their heart must become sincere and true with God 
and renounce all viles and wickedness. Finally, to indi- 
cate the stubbornness of those who persist in their wicked 
ways, although they know them to be opposed to God’s 
will and leading to certain destruction, the preacher in the 
wilderness employs the image of the rough or, in a more 
literal translation, of cliffs. Cliffs, however, are certainly 
no small obstruction to the train of a king, they have to be 
removed somehow, so that the highway becomes plain and 
passable. So the stubborn have to give up their stubborn- 
ness, desist from their wilful course of wickedness and to 
bow down before the Lord, if they desire to escape the 
wrath to come and to be acceptable to the King Messiah. 
But since all these words have a spiritual meaning, these 
obstacles which are in the hearts of men are to be done 
away with by true repentance, though repentance in itself 
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is no meritorious work. But only to those that are truly 
penitent the following verse will apply, only they shall have 
part in the kingdom of God near at hand. 

The first part of the following verse reads: And all the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed. ‘The preaching of the 
law and of repentance is followed by the proclaiming of the 
sweet and precious gospel, and when in this connection the 
preacher in the wilderness speaks of the glory of the Lord 
he cannot mean but the glory of divine grace. This divine 
grace is to be revealed or uncovered. Not that the be- 
lievers of the Old Testament had not known anything of 
the grace of God or had not been saved by the grace in 
Christ Jesus, but they knew of Christ only through proph- 
ecies, of which a great many were wrapped in obscure and 
figurative language, and by a code of ceremonies which 
were only types or shadows of the things to come. Now 
comes Christ himself, the brightness of God’s glory and 
the express image of his power (Hebr. 1, 3); he is the 
most perfect evidence, the most eloquent proof that God 
has set his heart upon being gracious to sinners, and that 
he is bent upon forgiving the sins to them that have ac- 
knowledged and confessed them. 

But as we see from the following verse, v.5: And all the 
flesh shall see tt together, the forerunner of Christ does not 
only announce the near advent of Christ amongst the people 
of Israel, he also proclaims that the praise of Israel is made 
a light to lighten the Gentiles. Of course, the term, a// 
flesh, is not to be taken in the sense of every individual of 
the human race. Such a conception of it would not be in 
agreement with the history of the church, much less with 
Scripture itself. Isaiah himself asserts more than once that 
not all men, not every one, would believe in or accept the 
Messiah, and that only those believing in Christ will see in 
him the glory, the grace of God is beyond question. What 
Isaiah means to say is this, that the forerunner of Christ 
would also proclaim to his hearers the truth that the Mes- 
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siah shall spread his kingdom amongst the Gentiles. Of all 
the natives of the earth there shall be some who will believe 
in him and receive him as their Lord and Savior. 

The voice in the wilderness concludes this discourse 
with the words: For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken tt. 
John the Baptist claims for his message higher authority 
than his own, the words which he utters are words which 
God has put in his mouth, and it is the Lord himself from 
whom he has received authority and command to preach. 
Therefore he has the right and duty to claim the undivided 
attention of all and everyone. 

From all this it appears that Isaiah portrays the herald 
of Christ to be a great prophet of God, a stern and power- 
ful preacher of repentance. But he would never give us 
a true picture of John the Baptist if he would not also rep- 
resent him as proclaiming God’s gracious promises or if he 
would not emphasize his special mission to point with fingers 
to the One before whose glory he himself, though a burning 
and shining light, must decrease and vanish. ‘There can be 
no doubt whatever that the voice in the wilderness is iden- 
tical with the Baptist. For the three Evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, assure us most emphatically that in John 
the Baptist this prophecy has been fulfilled, and when, ac- 
cording to the evangelist St. John, the Jews sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, Who art thou? 
the baptist answered frankly: 7 am the votce of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as 
said the prophet Esatas (John 1, 23). 

The subsequent verses, vv. 6—8, treat also of John the 
Baptist and his message, and not, as some interpreters have 
claimed, of the ministerial office of the New Testament in 
general. Forsuch an assumption we cannot find the slightest 
ground, while the very scene, the structure of the short dis- 
course contained in these verses, the language and the sub- 
ject of the discourse remind us strongly of the previous verses 
and make it more than probable that Isaiah is still occupied 
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in the description of the same person and the same office as 
before. The voice which exhorts to cry, is the voice of 
‘God, and the one to whom it is directed and who asks, 
what shall I cry, is nobody else than the preacher in the 
wilderness. This time he is to preach on the vanity of 
human life and human things, and the saving power of the 
Word of God, a theme nearly akin to that of sin and grace 
or repentance. All flesh 1s grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof ts as the flower of the field, run the words to which 
the harbinger of the Lord has to give utterance. Flesh 
designates humanity or mankind as it is after the fall, and 
the goodliness thereof are the merits and virtues of which 
men boast, as human beauty, strength, wisdom, piety and 
similar things. All this is compared to grass and flowers. 
But grass and flowers fade and wither; and to bring this 
truth right home to us the prophet uses the perfect tense. 
So all human life and whatsoever is human, is vain and 
passes away. ‘The prophet proceeds: Because the Spirit 
of the Lord bloweth upon it. He uses still the same image 
as before. A hot wind hastens the decay of the grass and 
flowers, and, in a similar manner, the Spirit of the Lord 
makes all flesh and all human virtues fade and wither. The 
Spirit of the Lord is in this passage not exactly the spirit 
of judgment, as some have thought. The words: Because 
the Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon zt, run parallel v. 8b: 
But the word of our God shall stand for ever, and, must, 
therefore, according to the rules of Hebrew poetry, denote 
essentially the same or at least something similar. It is 
the Word of God, in and through which the Spirit of God 
works. But the Word of God condemns all that is evil, 
it tells us, nothing human can lead'us to and give us true, 
real, and eternal happiness; it assures us that the world and 
the lust thereof shall pass away, while the Word itself shall 
stand forever. In the Word, in the gospel, in God alone is 
life and salvation, and without Christ there is but death and 
damnation. It is indeed the same preaching of repentance 
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as before, only presented from a different point of view and 
with the addition of a new point. ‘This important point is 
the saving power of the gospel, and we cannot part with 
the prophecy of John the Baptist in Isaiah, chap. 49, with- 
out making the observation that even the forerunner of 
Christ and, with him, Isaiah base their discourse on the 
three chief parts of all Christian teaching on sin, on the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus and on the saving power of 
the gospel or the means of grace, and every Christian 
preacher who desires to edify his congregation and to save 
sinners will follow this example. Though it may appear 
tedious to some, he will keep in view these three cardinal 
points of the Christian doctrine in the preparation and de- 


liverance of all his sermons. 
J. HOENESS. 
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Historical Cheology. 
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Translated from the German and Latin. 


In thy name, sweet Jesus. Amen. In order that my 
children and descendants, if they so desire, may have some 
knowledge of my origin and how wonderfully and graciously 
the good God has guided me all the days of my life, I have 
drawn this brief sketch, that it should remain with my chil- 
dren in this little book. Commenced Anno Domini 1570. 

Martinus Kemnitius, D. 
m. pp. 

There was in the Old Mark an honorable, ancient family 
of Kemnitzes, some of whom, prominent and wealthy people, 
are at this time living at Prietzwald. Now it so happened, 
as.I am told, that my great grandfather was married at 
Brandenburg and had a son, Claus Kemnitz by name. But 
my great grandfather died early, and the widow, my great 
grandmother, married another man, of the honorable lineage 
of the Schiilers, of Brandenburg. Of this Schiiler and my 
great grandmother Balthasar Schiiler was a son, who was 
afterwards Burgomaster in the old town of Brandenburg and 
held in high esteem by the Elector of Brandenburg. I saw 
him when I was yet quite young, as he was being appointed 
my guardian. His sons were George Schiller, who became 
an excellent poet and orator, and was named Georgius 
Sabinus, and his brother Andreas Schiiler, who is at the 
present time Burgomaster in the old town of Branden- 
burg. ... The said Balthasar Schiiler had a sister, who was 
married at Briicke in the Electorate of Saxony to a man 
by the name of Berkaw, from whom the present Berkaws 
are descended. 
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My grandfather, Claus Kemnitz, married at Branden- 
burg. But it so happened that the said Claus Kemnitz, on 
account of some legal matters, as I notice from some old 
letters, removed his residence from Brandenburg and settled 
in the confines of the Mark and Electorate of Saxony, at 
Britzen, a small town which, because of the faith once upon 
a time kept to the Margrave of Brandenburg when nearly 
the whole Mark had seceded to another man who purported 
to be the Margrave while the latter had traveled to the Holy 
Land, merited from the Electors of Brandenburg them- 
selves the name by which it is called and written Treuen- 
Britzen. At this place my grandfather, as was there cus- 
tomary, traded in flax, fish, etc. He had a daughter who 
afterwards married an inn-keeper, Thomas Bautz. Another 
child of the said Claus Kemnitz was my father, Paul Kem- 
nitz, who took up his father’s trade and, besides, became 
a cloth-maker. He married a daughter of a pious man, 
Donat Koldeborn, of whose family there are still some mem- 
bers living at Jiiterbock. With his wife, Euphemia, he had 
three children, Matthew, Ursula, and Martin. Ursula died 
a virgin in 1548. Matthew at first did so well in his house- 
hold affairs and his trade in cloths, that he was praised and 
cherished by every one. But when the mother would not 
permit him to marry a girl he loved, and he was constrained 
to take another, with whom he did not fare very well, he 
drifted into a wild and wayward life and squandered nearly 
all he had. ‘Thereupon he contracted a deplorable malady 
and died a miserable death, Anno 1564, leaving a son named 
Martin. 

My father died early, about 1533; my mother died 
We Din L566" 

My History. 


Among my mother’s three children I was the youngest. 
As far as I could gather from my mother and some other 
women, I was born on Nov. 9, A.D.1522, and named Mar- 
tinus on account of the feast. Later on, when I pursued 
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mathematical studies, by comparison with certain events 
I figured out that my birth had taken place A. D. 1522, on 
the 9th day of November, at 47 minutes after 12 P. Mm. 

There was, in my youth, a schoolmaster, Laurentius 
Barthold by name, a good and industrious man, not very 
proficient in letters and learning, but naturally eloquent, 
and for this talent he was later on called to the court of 
the Elector of Brandenburg and finally became a pastor in 
the church of my native city. Of him my mother often said 
that he had from my childhood observed a peculiar zxgenium 
in me, and had always advised her to keep me to school, as 
I always learned more than my allotted task. 

I well remember a peculiar accident which occurred 
upon atime. I had been at my grandfather’s house and 
my way led across a small brooklet which flowed through 
the town. But I made a mistake and fell in, and though 
I suffered no bodily injury —for the neighbors soon rescued 
me—the fright affected me so that afterwards I began to 
stammer and to stutter, which had never been the case be- 
fore, that, when I was to say something, I could not utter 
a word and was unable to speak four words without stam- 
mering. At this my mother was much grieved, and she 
would often speak of the matter with the above said school- 
master, expressing her fear that this would interfere with 
my studying. It was remarkable, however, that the defect 
did not at all trouble me in reading, and I was able to read 
an entire page without stammering once. For this reason, 
the said schoolmaster encouraged us to hope that, as I was 
not born with the defect, it would by and by disappear; 
which, thank God, it did. But the stammering lasted for 
three or four years of my boyhood. Another consequence 
of the above said fright was that I would get up and walk 
in my sleep. But that, too, soon passed away. 

As regards my manners in my boyhood, my.- relatives 
and those of my age would often tease me in later years 
that I had refused to play with other children in the streets, 
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but had kept still to myself, perhaps sitting in a corner with 
a game of my own, or in a sentimental mood, speaking to 
myself, etc. When I came to be about fourteen years, my 
teacher saw that the talented boy longed to get ahead, and 
as the school at Britzen did not afford the opportunity, he 
insisted that my mother should send me away. For my 
mother reposed great hopes in me and loved me more than 
her remaining children, who were, for this reason, not well 
disposed toward me. 

Now, my mother had some relatives living at Witten- 
berg, the Kelners. With the widow Kelner my mother 
arranged matters so that I was placed in the elementary 
school at that place. There I was for about half a year, 
but without any particular profit, except that it gave me 
pleasure to see excellent people and hear Luther when he 
preached. Among the boys the remark was made that Eras- 
mus had died; whence I collect that my first expedition 
must have occurred in 1536. But the Kelners, considering 
the expenses of keeping me at Wittenberg so early without 
avail, advised my mother to take me back home. 

In my native city, the boys were forever tormented 
with Grammar, but never instructed how the rules were to 
be applied in speaking or writing Latin. Now at Witten- 
berg I had heard that German must be translated into Latin, 
and I tried my hand at it. The preceptors wondered how 
Isucceeded without anybody’s assistance; but no one helped 
me on. 

About the beginning of 1538 the schoolmaster of whom 
frequent mention has been made withdrew from the school. 
I was with him half a year after that asa private pupil; but 
the good man was aware of his inability to help me on in 
my studies according to my talents, and was therefore con- 
tinually urging that I be sent somewhere else. My brother, 
however, was hard and obstinately remonstrated it was not 
fair that he should work and I should consume. So, in 
1538, I was compelled to leave school and lend a hand at 
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the cloth-maker’s trade. But I had no liking for it and did 
but poor work. Then I was told to think of some other 
trade; but I could not find any that pleased me. Mean- 
while I got hold of a little book containing ‘‘elegancies of 
Latin speech,’’ which I read with great diligence, at the 
same time translating from the German Sirach. I even 
endeavored to give the same sense by a threefold version, 
while I had not as much as heard the name of cofza men- 
tioned. I even induced others to plead for me that I might 
be again put to school; but the answer was ever the same: 
It costs too much. 

At last, in 1539, when I had nearly abandoned all hope 
of returning to school, it happened by special disposal of 
God, that Peter Niemann, secretary of the Council of Mag- 
deburg, and in some degree related to me, and Benedict 
Koppen, then a sheriff’s clerk at Magdeburg, came over to 
Britzen. Considering that the two men were, in a way, rela- 
tives of mine, I sat down and wrote to them a Latin epistle 
as well as I had managed to learn without a master, and 
at the foot I added a distich according to the rules of pros- 
ody I had read. These efforts revealed to the worthy men 
a mind which yearned for advancement, and especially the 
good man Peter Niemann faithfully took my part, persuaded 
my mother that the expense would be small, he would see 
that I got free board and also do something toward pro- 
curing books. All this he has faithfully carried out, and 
under God I am indebted to this Peter Niemann for my 
return to my studies. Thus it was that, after Michaelmas, 
1539, I was put to school at Magdeburg, and there I re- 
mained till St. John’s, 1542, having, during all this time, 
enjoyed free board with respectable citizens, as Grundeis 
and Zelle. ‘There I made rapid progress in the study of 
Grammar, my first care being to observe the application of 
the rules in the writings of the authors and in Latin com- 
position, thereupon, to pay attention to the phrases or the 
elegancies of Latin speech, so that I might learn to shape 
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my diction in accordance therewith. ‘There I also received 
instruction in writing and criticising poetry. Reading poetry 
afforded me great pleasure. I also then and at later periods 
made some attempts at composing verse; but since I became 
aware of being without a poetical vein, and that my verses 
were forced, I preferred not to devote myself to this pursuit. 
And I remember that when, in Prussia, A. D. 1548, I com- 
posed a wedding-poem to my sister, Sabinus often repeated 
and praised my distich, 

Orta domo parva, docto genus unde Sabino, 

Unica quae viduae filia matris eram, etc., 
and encouraged me to devote myself to this pursuit; but I 
replied, he must himself see that the rest of the verses were 
strained, this distich having per chance flowed as it did; 
that I endorsed what Horace said, Thou shalt not say nor do 
anything without the consent of Minerva. 

In the school at Magdeburg I, furthermore, received my 
first instruction in Dialectics and Rhetoric. With singular 
delight I there began to study the principles of Astronomy, 
and to the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the rules 
of Greek Grammar I applied myself with great diligence; 
for to the study of this language I was drawn by a particular 
inclination. For all this I am, under God, indebted to the 
school of Magdeburg; for there I laid the foundations. 

When I ought now to have taken my way to a Uni- 
versity to finish the studies wherein I had made a begin- 
ning, the objection of my people was again: ‘‘It costs too 
much.’’ But it came to pass that they of Calbe on the 
Saale at that time wrote to M. Wolterstorp, Rector of the 
school of Magdeburg, that two fellows might be sent to 
them, whom they might use as tutors in their school. Now, 
there was a Frisian student available, who had been at uni- 
versities; he was proposed for one. And as M. Wolterstorp 
observed that I was desirous of going, he designated me too 
for the position. Thus was I made a Bachelor in the school 
at Calbe, where I arrived on St. Johri’s, 1542. 
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As my colleague had studied considerably, I took the 
tules of the Latin and the Greek languages and endeavored 
to apply them to their proper use. For this had displeased 
me much at the school of Magdeburg, that the rules were 
diligently inculcated and demanded, but as the application 
was not shown, especially in the Greek language, the work 
of learning was irksome. Having, therefore, purchased a 
Greek lexicon, I happened on Lucian’s Dialogues. The 
first I took up was his discourse de calumnza, then followed 
that de parasitica; and of all the various grammatical points 
I made a careful scrutiny on my own hook. ‘Thus the 
study of the Greek language began to grow somewhat taste- 
fultome. And thus I learned that the most practical method 
of studying is when the boys are made to understand the 
use of the rules together with the rules, and that the stu- 
dents should at once give their thoughts to the practical 
application of the rules. For otherwise many are either 
estranged from their studies, or pursue them without profit, 
as I have seen in many cases. 

At Calbe they would have kept me longer; they were 
also willing to raise the stipend. But my thoughts were 
bent upon the continuation of my studies; and this my 
colleague also urgently recommended, giving me the com- 
forting assurance that I would be successful. So, then, 
I left Calbe at Easter, 1543, and as a relative of mine, 
D. Sabinus, was a University Professor at Frankfort on the 
Oder, I took what I had acquired at Calbe, and with that 
and what little my mother added, I came to Frankfort, 
Anno 1543, at Easter, and was there in the University 
about a year. In the lectures I observed what I had yet to 
learn, what authors must be read and in what manner, etc. 

But when the little money I had brought was now con- 
sumed, I had again to look about for an occupation, and it 
so happened that near Frankfort, in a small town, Writzen 
on the Oder, where a great fish-trade is carried on, the 
schoolmaster departed, and I was given his position, A. D. 
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1544. JI remained there a year and a half. Having mean- 
while purchased many authors, I was diligently occupied 
in their perusal. ‘The office was fairly good; for there was 
a clerkship in the fish-revenues connected with it, and ways 
and means were proposed to me which might have induced 
me to stay, as my brother advised that I should. But my 
thoughts pointed another way, and having saved some 
money in my position, I went to Wittenberg, A. D. 1545. 
As D. Sabinus, M. Philipp Melanchthon’s son-in-law, was 
a relative of mine, my cousin, the Burgomaster, von Brick, 
made me acquainted with M. Philipp. I was at that time, 
taking exercise in translating Greek authors, and an oration 
of Demosthenes and the epistle to Philippus, which I had 
translated, I took to M. Philipp, who read the translation, 
approved my diligence, and made remarks on some phrases. 
By his advice I also devoted myself to the study of Mathe- 
matics. I heard Reinhold interpret several books of Euclid, 
also the planetary theories. On that occasion I came upon 
the study of judiciary astrology, which I afterwards pursued 
with so much delight that I might have become an expert 
in that territory, if I had not later on turned to Theology. 
And though I, perhaps, devoted too much time on Astrology, 
yet that study was of use to me inasmuch as, by astrological 
predictions to several princes, I earned the means where- 
with to pursue other studies, as I shall mention later. 

During this time I heard Luther lecturing, preaching, 
and for the last time leading a disputation. But as I was 
then intent upon other studies, I did not hear him with 
due attention then. 

Now M. Philipp had concluded that I was to become a 
Master of Arts. He had also designated me to the prince 
of Anhalt for a position in a school. But then the lamen- 
table war of the Emperor against the Elector intervened. 

Thus in my younger years, because of poverty and fre- 
quent migrations, I was not properly instructed. But at 
the Universities I only received hints how one must go 
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about his studies to make progress. Afterwards I had to 
achieve what I could by private study and great application. 

When the school at Wittenberg was now closed be- 
cause of the war, and a university had a short time pre- 
viously been opened at Konigsberg in Prussia, whither my 
relative, D. Sabinus, had removed, I concluded to follow 
my relative into Prussia. For the journey, my mother had 
given me 20 Thalers, which was the largest sum ever ex- 
tended to me at one time by my people, and even that was 
not given very willingly. On May 18, 1547, I arrived at 
Konigsberg in Prussia. Here D. Sabinus directed several 
young Polish noblemen to me for instruction, which brought 
me some revenue. Aside of other studies I paid most atten- 
tion at that time to astrological predictions, whereby I be- 


came acquainted with many. In 1548, on the 31 of May, © 


the school in the Kneiphof at Konigsberg was committed 
to me. : 

In the same year, the first graduation of Masters was 
to take place, and the intention was to make it a con- 
spicuous affair. For this reason they conferred with me 
through D. Sabinus, that I would graduate with two others 
in honor of the University. Thus was I promoted to the 
Master’s degree on Sept. 27, 1548, and the Duke in Prussia 
came up for all the costs. 

In the same year I wrote a German Almanac or Calen- 
dar for the year 1549, and it was published at Konigsberg 
on Noy. 18. I published a similar work for 1550 by gra- 
cious request of the Duke in Prussia. 

When, in 1549, D. Sabinus went to Wittenberg to get 
his children and take them to Prussia, I went with him, 
and in an epistle written in Greek I asked M. Philipp to 
show me a method of properly instituting and shaping 
the study of Theology. Among other things he replied 
that the chief light and best method in theological study 
was to observe the difference between the Law and the 
Gospel. 
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In that year there was a violent pestilence at Ko6nigs- 
berg. For this reason, when I returned to Prussia, I re- 
signed my position in the school on June 28, and removed, 
with Sabinus, to a small town, named Salfeld. Having no 
other books there, I read the Magzster Sententiarum, and 
it was thus I began to take a liking to the writings of an- 
tiquity. In Luther’s Postils I made observations on Ger- 
man phrases, metaphors, forms of transition and the con- 
tinuation of speech in German, etc., as also how Luther 
treats definitions, divisions, arguments, etc., observations 
which I still have on paper. 

In 1550, on our return to Konigsberg, I intended to 
leave Prussia; but the Duke would not permit me to go, 
because I was not only known to His Grace as the author 
of those Calendars, but had also explained to him the Revo- 
lutions of several potentates. This led to my appointment 
as librarian in the ducal library in the castle, which was 
well stocked with the best books in every line. The care 
of this library was committed to me on April 5, 1550. 
I look upon this as the greatest fortune God bestowed upon 
me during the time of my studies. Hitherto I had strayed 
about in various reading and divers studies, and had not 
yet decided to what study I would devote myself entirely. 
I remember that Funk, who wrote the preface to my first 
Almanac under my name, and several others, having noticed 
a certain ingenuity in some of my predictions, advised me 
to devote myself wholly to this study. But as I saw that 
the foundation for such predictions were rather uncertain, 
I preferred to make use of Astrology only in such a way as 
to scrape together thereby the necessary means for other 
studies; and in this I was fairly successful. However, the 
Arabian fooleries and certain other superstitious tricks I 
have always fled, despised and shunned, in this science. 

I also heard medical lectures in the university of Konigs- 
berg, but somehow the study did not take my fancy. The 


jurists, too, I heard, and I remember how, after I had been 
ait 
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put in charge of the Library, Sabinus had a long and learned 
argument with me. He said I was not void of talent and had 
now plenty of books; but that he had learned from experi- 
ence that he who would work into prominence by the study 
of Law, but lacked court talent, would derive little benefit 
from the knowledge of Law; and he recalled several ex- 
amples, etc. Hence the thought of studying Law was then 
and there dropped entirely. 

I should have given myself wholly to Theology earlier, 
had it not been for my dislike for superficial knowledge of 
any kind. Hence while I was destitute of books whence I 
might acquire solidly and from its foundations what is 
necessary for this study, I had no taste for Theology. For 
I could not approve of those who, satisfied with certain dic- 
tations, were not eager to understand the text from its funda- 
mentals, or to arrive at a sound judgment of the points of 
controversy. ‘To this was added that, having heard Staphy- 
lus, who subsequently apostatized, for about two years, I 
had never known him to advance anything that was sure 
and solid. Yet, to nourish godliness, my mind was always 
inclined toward this study. 

So, then, when I now had the most desirable store of 
the best books in the ducal library, and God governing my 
course, I devoted myself wholly to the study of Theology. 
My method was this. First I read the biblical books through 
in their order, comparing all the various versions and ex- 
positions, old and new, which were in the library, and if 
I met anything that seemed memorable or remarkable, I 
made a note of it on paper arranged for this purpose. In 
the second place, I read the writings of the Fathers, from 
the earliest antiquity, and what engaged my attention was 
entered in my notes. In the third place, I diligently read 
those recent authors who pointed out the fundamentals of 
the purified doctrines, and chiefly those who wrote polem- 
ical treatises on the controversies of our time, the arguments 
of the Papists, Anabaptists, Sacramentarians, and from what 


* 
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foundations the explanations and solutions were to be taken, 
and what solutions were the best. The notes I made of all 
these things in my memoranda I still have and often inspect 
with great delight and profit. 

This good opportunity of studying in the library I have 
diligently improved for fully three years. Those were in- 
deed days when I lived in clover. The duke furnished me 
with board and lodging, fuel, light, clothing and the main- 
tenance of a famulus. At the burgrave’s, whose children 
were under my care, my fare was lordly; there I dined with 
chancelors, marshals and counselors of high standing, with 
whom I was in great favor, received presents, was bothered 
with nothing, and studied with delight. I would probably 
have remained in Prussia, if Osiander had not created 
trouble in the churchthere. Yet that Osiandrian controversy 
afforded me occasion to give more careful thought to the 
foundations of doctrine, and when in a certain public dis- 
putation I had pressed Osiander hard with firm arguments, 
there were those who endeavored to excite the Duke’s in- 
dignation against me. But next to God I had my one pro- 
tection in my Astrology, without which the Duke would 
not do. 

As, however, the Osiandrian disturbance grew more 
and more burdensome, toward the end of 1552, I asked for 
my dismissal, giving as cause that I was desirous of com- 
pleting my studies. Now the Duke was unwilling to let 
me go, on account of my Astrology; he, therefore, offered 
to give me a decent annual stipend ad studza, if I would 
oblige myself to serve him before others. But I desired to 
be free, having had occasion to see how such obligations 
at court were interpreted. I, therefore, declined the obli- 
gation. But on Dec. 31, 1552, His Grace promised me 
200 Thalers ad studza, without obligation, only that I should 
cast a few horoscopes every year for His Grace. 

Thus did I leave Prussia on the,3d of April, 1553. 
Now, Margrave Hans had heard of me, when the Duke in 
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Prussia had sent him a few computations of mine, and since, 
in the year when Duke Maurice marched against the Em- 
peror, my predictions and calculations had come true very 
precisely, my stargazing was a precious thing at the courts. 
So, then, I visited Margrave Hans with a few Revolutions 
on my journey and received a present of 50 Thalers, and in 
later years I cast numerous horoscopes for His Grace the 
Margrave, so that at various times I received some 200 Tha- 
lers for such stargazing. 

On April 29, 1553, I returned to Wittenberg with letters 
from D. Sabinus, and became a commensal of M. Philipp. 
During that time I was an attentive hearer of M. Philipp, 
because I now understood better what he taught. 

In October I fell severely ill, and the disease lasted on 
to four weeks. I have, thank God, been ill very little during 
my life; only this time when I was at school at Magdeburg. 
It was in both instances a fever without paroxysms, con- 
tinuous heat, and the physicians declared it to be of a hec- 
tic turn. Let this be noted for later. 

On Jan. 15, 1554, I was received in the Faculty of Arts 
in the University of Wittenberg, and it fell to my lot to be 
the examiner of those who were then seeking the Master’s 
degree. 

On May 17 there was a convention of theologians at 
Naumburg. I had traveled thither with M. Philipp. But 
on the journey he began to speak to me that, since I had 
read a good deal in the Prussian library, I should make an 
attempt at lecturing in Theology... On our return home, 
M. Philipp wrote an announcement of a course of lectures 
on the Loci communes, under my name, which was affixed 
on the 6 of June. I opened the lecture on June 9, and, 
it being given out that the hearers were to assemble in 
the old lecture room, so great a number convened that 
M. Philipp, who was present in the first lecture, bade the 
hearers repair to the new lecture room. ‘The number of 
hearers remained at the same height as long as I lectured 
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there. But I did not get beyond the loci de Deo, de Filio, 
and de Spiritu Sancto. 

Meanwhile Doctor Morlin, who had learned to know me 
in Prussia, wrote to me from Brunswick, that the office of 
Coadjutor was vacant, and requested that I would take a 
stroll to Brunswick. ‘Thus, by way of a stroll, I came to 
Brunswick, Aug. 6, and preached there, Aug. 12, on the 
deaf-mute man. Thereupon the vocation to the office of 
Coadjutor followed. All the Professors of Wittenberg dis- 
suaded me from going. M. Philipp proposed that I be en- 
gaged for the weekday-sermons in the castle at Wittenberg, 
and the instruction of the candidates for ordination, until 
I might be further promoted. But God inclined my heart 
altogether toward Brunswick, and finally I accepted the 
position and, in a letter of Sept. 28, I promised my services 
to those of Brunswick. On Oct. 20 I concluded my lecture 
on the locus de Spiritu Sancto, and bade farewell to my 
hearers, who were much grieved. On Nov. 25 D. Pome- 
ranus ordained me to the ministry, and no examination was 
required. On Nov. 30 I left Wittenberg, accompanied by 
a decent escort, and dismissed with honorable testimonials. 

On Dec. 4 I arrived at Brunswick. On Dec. 15 the 
office of Coadjutor was solemnly conferred upon me, at the 
Mint, by the hon. Council and the Board of Supervisors, 
having previously, on Dec. 12, been presented in a colloquy 
by the Superintendent, and admitted. On Dec. 16I preached 
my first sermon in the office of Coadjutor, in St. Aegidiae, 
on St. John in prison. My salary was, at first, 200 FI. light 
coin. Then, A. 1556, it was raised to 250 Fl. Anno 1560, 
when I had a call to Liineburg and Brandenburg, I was here 
promised 300 Fl. coin, 7 bu. rye, 12 FI. for butter, 10 Fl. 
for wood. In 1564, when I had a call from the king of 
Denmark, it was made 200 Thalers. In 1566, on account of 
the call to Gottingen, I was promised 250 Thalers, and for 
my wife, after my death, an annuity of 30 Thalers and 
2 bu. rye. we 
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Anno 1555 I married a daughter of Hermann Jaeger, 
Licentiate of Laws, who was a native of Arnstadt and had 
married Peter Hahn’s daughter, at Cohten. He was at that 
time a resident of Brunswick, where he practiced. The 
espousals were on March 19; the dower, 200 Fl. coin. On 
Aug. 19, the wedding was celebrated in the house of Jo- 
docus Kale, the Burgomaster, and as wedding presents 
I received 1 goldplated goblet from the Duke in Prussia; 
2 silver cups from the Supervisors; 1 silver cup from the 
preachers, 1 from the schoolteachers; 1 from Nicolaus Gal- 
lus of Ratisbon; 1 of George Hahn, clerk of the exchequer 
at Halle. Other presents amounting to 70 Thalers. 

And since God has blessed our married life, I will here 
give a list of the children whom God has given us:— 

1. Martin was born 1556, May 28, 9.50 a.m. He died 
1557, May 9, 11 Pp. m., having for a week been labor- 
ing with epilepsy. 

2. Anna was born 1557, Nov. 4, —30 P.M. She died 
1563, Nov. 14, at 1 o’clock at night, having been 
violently ill with epilepsy. 

3. Magdalena was born 1559, July 27, 3.50 a. M. 

4, A second Martin was born 1561, Oct. 7, A. M. about 
sunrise. 

5. A second Anna was born 1564, Jan. 14, 5 A.M. 

6. Paulus was born 1566, March 8, 3.30 Pp. M. 

7. Eva was born 1568, May 18, a few minutes after 
half past nine A. M. 

8. Margareth was born 1570, Aug. 4, at 12m. She 
died June 5, 1579, having for several days been in 
great agony at the point of death. 

9. Julia, so named after her godfather, Duke Julius, 
was born 1573, Feb. 7, 9 A. M. 

10. Hedwig, so named after her godmother, Hedwig, 

wife of Duke Julius, was born 1575, Apr. 16, at 
5 A. M., or shortly before. She died of the pest, 
OC LO eLones 
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Anno Domini 1555, on the 22d of April, I commenced, 
at Brunswick, my exposition of the Loci Communes of 
Philippus. I was unwilling to burden my hearers with ex- 
tensive dictations, but gave them by recital what I deemed 
useful and necessary by way of explanation. But these 
lectures were taken down by many, and particularly was 
Johannes Zanger, Pastor of St. Peter’s, diligent herein. 
After the lectures, he endeavored to put into proper shape 
what he had taken down, and this he submitted to me for 
correction. But as the work of correcting was difficult and 
burdensome, I began myself to put into order and, as it 
were, cast into form, what I had brought together in the 
exposition of each Locus and delivered by recital. This 
was how I came to put down in writing my meditations 
and collections on the several Loci, as far as I got in my 
expository lectures. These annotations are frequently of 
great use to me now, and in a way serve as aids to my 
memory. But not everywhere have they been sufficiently 
filed, nor have matters been everywhere set forth and ex- 
plained with sufficient exactness. But I intend, if God 
grant me life, leisure and opportunity, to knit, correct and 
amend those annotations. For many things have I mean- 


while learned as I taught. 
ASG. 
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Practical Cheology,. 


SERMON ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Gospel VIII p. Trin. Matt. 7; 15—23. 


‘Beware of false prophets.’’ This is the great warning 
which our Lord Jesus has posted up for all times to protect 
the Christians from the murderers of their souls. When in 
some public place we read the sign: ‘‘Beware of pickpockets 
and thieves,’’ we know that there is danger and keep on our 
guard. How much the more should we be careful as to our 
dealings with religious leaders after Christ has issued the 
warning: ‘‘Beware of false prophets.’’ According to Christ’s 
distinct prediction these false prophets will abound especially 
in the latter days of the world. For He says of these latter 
days, ‘‘There shall arise false Christs and false prophets, 
and shall shew great signs and wonders: insomuch that, if 
it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect.’’ 

Now to-day I would call your attention to a class of 
false prophets that have but recently developed, have already 
made great headway during the brief period of their exist- 
ence, and are still gaining ground and luring Christians 
into their anti-Christian fold. I mean the so-called Chris- 
tian Scientists. I know that it is a grave accusation to 
class their healers with the false prophets, but I shall fully 
prove my charges against them, and not wishing to be num- 
bered with the dogs that do not bark and with the shepherds 
that do not understand, as Jeremiah the prophet says, I 
feel myself in duty bound to warn those that have been 
committed to my charge that they should beware of Chris- 
tian Scientist healers and have nothing to do with these 
deceivers. [he subject of our discourse shall be with the 
aid of God’s Holy Spirit: 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST HEALERS— FALSE PROPHETS OF 
WHOM CHRISTIANS SHOULD BEWARE, 


1. Because they wear the sheep’s clothing of false 
prophets. 

2. Because they bring forth the evil fruits of false 
prophets. 


1 


Many Christians form a wrong idea in their minds as 
to the true character of false prophets. In their opinion 
false prophets must be such as plainly show by their god- 
less lives or by their open denunciation of Christ and His 
Gospel that they are ravening wolves. When, therefore, a 
man professes to believe in Christ, and praises Christ, and 
quotes the Scriptures in support and defence of his doc- 
trine, and leads an outwardly pious life besides, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion with many Christians, that such a man can- 
not be a false prophet. 

But what does Christ say? ‘‘Beware of false prophets 
which come to you tn sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
vavening wolves.’’? False prophets do not make an open dis- 
play of their true character. They do not expose to public 
view their wolf’s skin. They come to us in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, that is, their outward appearance is pleasing, winning, 
Christian-like, and that is the very reason why they are so 
dangerous and why Christ has told us to beware of them. 

Christ, however, not only tells us in a general way that 
the false prophets come to us in sheep’s clothing, but He 
also describes their sheep’s clothing piece by piece and 
mentions four different parts of the same. 

Ficst He says, ‘‘Not everyone that saith to me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.’’ He tells 
us that the false prophets will say to Him, ‘‘Lord, Lord,’’ 
that is, they will mention His name, call upon His name, 
and speak of Him as reverently as do the true prophets. 
Now, if you read the books of Christin Scientists, or hear 
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them speak, you will find upon them this very piece of 
sheep’s clothing. ‘They repudiate the idea that they were 
not Christians. They claim to be the real true followers of 
Christ.) They speak of the Lord Jesus in the highest terms 
of praise and honor. 

Furthermore, Christ tells us that the false prophets will 
say to Him, ‘‘Zord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
name??? "To prophesy, in this connection, does not mean 
to predict the future, but to expound the Scripture. Christ 
tells us that the false prophets will not openly reject the 
Bible, but declare their allegiance to the Word of God. 
Now if you examine the books of the Christian Scientists 
you will find them full of quotations from the holy Scrip- 
tures. They seem to base all their theories on the Bible. 
They claim that the Word of God is a lamp unto their feet 
and a light unto their path. In their public service, if 
service it may be called, they have no sermon on a scrip- 
tural text, but in place of that one person reads portions 
from the Bible and another responds with reading from 
their text book: Science and Health. So they apparently 
show the greatest reverence for the holy Word of God. 

Furthermore, Christ tells us that the false prophets will 
say to Him, ‘‘Zord, Lord, have we not in Thy name cast 
out devils ?’’ False prophets can even cast out devils, that 
is, they can successfully combat the devil’s work in man. 


Not only can they cast out unclean spirits, if the devil 


deems it expedient to yield, but they can also induce men 
to leave off from gross sins and from blasphemy and to 
lead a pwre moral life in the eyes of man. Do not the 
Christian Scientists produce such results? Do not many 
of those that have joined their ranks show apparently the 
most beneficent effect of Christian Science teaching upon 
their character? Do they not lead a strictly moral life and 


1) ‘“‘Christian Science and Christianity are one.’’ Science and Health 
with Key to Scriptures by Mary Baker G. Eddy. Boston, 1897, p. 371. 
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assure us that now their mind was at ease and that they 
were happy and contented? 

Finally, Christ tells us that the false prophets will say 
to Him, ‘‘Zord, Lord, have we not in Thy name done many 
wonderful works ?’’ ‘The most wonderful works, bordering 
on the miraculous, can be accomplished by false prophets. 
And what is it that has insured the rapid growth of the 
sect of Christian Scientists within the last years? Was it 
not their wonderful works? ‘They claim that they can do 
exactly what Christ did and His apostles, that they can 
heal all manner of diseases without the use of medicine, 
by the superior influence of the mind over the body. ‘They 
denounce all the physicians as imposters that do more harm 
than good by the way they treat their patients with all sorts 
of medicines and nauseous drugs. They promise that the 
time will come when by their way of treatment man’s life 
will be prolonged so that he will attain to the age of the 
people of the primeval world and live as long as Methu- 
selah, and that, if their teaching were universally adopted, 
disease would be practically eliminated and no more known 
upon this earth. We often hear and read of Christian 
Science victims, that some poor deluded individual could 
have been saved from death, had he consulted a good phy- 
sician in due time and been properly treated. But so great 
was his faith in Christian Science that he would not per- 
mit a physician to cross his threshold and then died under 
the hands of the Scientists. Christian Scientists, however, 
make light of such failures, which lately have grown very 
numerous, and attribute them to the fact that their system 
as yet is not fully developed and is still in the stage of 
infancy.1) They proudly point to millions of accredited 
cures and broadly assert that there is not a disease in the 
world that has not been successfully treated by Christian 


1) ‘‘Entire immunity from sin and suffering cannot be expected at this 
period, but we may look for some abatement of them; and these Scientific 
beginnings are in the right direction.’’ Ibidyyp.115. 
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Science.') Now how much of this is real, true, and gen- 
uine, and how much exaggerated, dubious, and false, this 
is not for us to decide. But the claim of Christian Scien- 
tists is that they do many wonderful works, and that is 
sheep’s clothing by which they deceive even Christians. 


They are false prophets, ravening wolves, murderers of 


souls of whom every Christian should beware, with whom 
he should have nothing to do, because their devotion to. 
Christ, their reverence for the Bible, their Christian-like 
appearance, walk, and conversation, their wonderful work 
is but a sheep’s clothing, a temptation and a snare for the 
Christians. 


oN 
This is fully borne out by the fact that they bring forth 

the evil fruits of false prophets. 
Christ says of the false prophets, ‘‘ Ye shall know them 
by their frutts. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 


fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good 


tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good frutt ts hewn down, and cast into the fire. Where- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them.’’ Were we must, 
first of all, answer the question: What does Christ mean by 
the fruits of false prophets? ‘The most common explana- 
tion is that the fruit of a false prophet is his unholy liv- 
ing, his godlessness. But this explanation is utterly wrong. 
Does not Christ distinctly say that the false prophets would 
come to us in sheep’s clothing and wear the garb of out- 
ward piety and holiness of life? No; as the fruit of a tree 
or shrub is the peculiar crop of that particular tree or shrub 
and cannot be some other fruit, so the fruit of a prophet 


1) ‘‘To-day there is hardly a city, village, or hamlet, in which are not 
to be found living witnesses and monuments to the virtue and power of 
Truth, as applied through this metaphysical system of healing disease.’” 
Ibid. p. 43. 
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is his prophecy or teaching. If he is a false prophet, his 
prophesying, his teaching must be false and cannot be 
otherwise. And in this sense we must also take the fol- 
lowing words of our Lord: ‘‘Wot every one that saith to 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which ts in heaven.’ 
We must remember that Christ is speaking of false prophets, 
and in his capacity as a prophet a man does not do the will 
of God, if he deviates from the clear words of the Bible 
and proclaims doctrines inconsistent with the Word of God. 
‘*Preach the Word,’’ this is God’s command to prophets or 
religious teachers, and he that does not do this will of the 
Father in heaven, or brings forth the evil fruit of false doc- 
trine, is a false prophet. — 

Now as to the claim of Christian Scientist healers that 
they do the very same thing which Christ and His disciples 
did, healing the sick, is not this as false an assertion as can 
be made? How can these deceivers claim for themselves 
the power which the eternal Son of God manifested upon 
this earth and with which He endowed His disciples for the 
purpose of establishing the Christian Church? Healing the 
sick was but a part of Christ’s miraculous work to show 
before the world that He is the Son of God and Savior of 
all men. He stilled the tempest, He turned water into 
wine, He multiplied the bread, He knew the thoughts in 
men’s hearts, He predicted the future, He raised the dead. 
And similar deeds His disciples performed in His name. 
Why do not the Scientists perform these same miracles? 
Why is their power confined to the healing of the sick if 
they really possess the same power which Christ had? 
Why are they unable to replace a member that has been 
severed from the body, as Christ replaced Malchus’ ear 
which Peter had cut off with a sword?!) Their healings, 


1) Mrs. Eddy’s book is full of promises of what Christian Science will 
do yet, but promises are cheap. Her cunning way of eluding the point at 
issue is shown in the following passage: ‘‘Un*il the advancing age admits 
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therefore, have nothing to do with Christ. Some of their 
alleged cures are effected by the same treatment which the 
physicians whom they so violently denounce resort to in 
many cases, when the patient imagines all sorts of ills, or 
when the disturbed nervous system requires quiet and ease 
to be restored to its normal condition.!) And if they do 
perform a cure which smacks of a miracle (though they 
object to this word and say that even Christ’s cures were 
only miracles so-called), it is done with the aid of the evil 
one, the prince of darkness, ‘‘the spirit that now worketh 
in the children of disobedience.’’ It is done by what 
St. Paul at the end of his first epistle to Timothy terms 
‘“science falsely so called: which some professing have 
erred concerning the faith.’’ 

It is impossible to enumerate the false doctrines of the 
Christian Scientists in a short sermon. While they con- 
tinually quote the Bible, there is scarcely a Bible truth 
which they accept in its true literal meaning.”) They deny 


the efficacy and supremacy of Mind, it is better to leave the adjustment of 
broken bones and dislocations to the fingers of a surgeon, while you con- 
fine yourself chiefly to mental reconstruction, and the prevention of in- 
flammation or protracted confinement. Christian Science is always the 
most skillful surgeon, but surgery is the branch of its healing which will 
be last demonstrated. (Why surgery comes last, Mrs. Eddy does not con- 
descend to say.) However, it is but just to say that the author has already 
in her possession well-authenticated records of the cure, by herself and 
her students, through mental surgery alone, of dislocated joints and spinal 
vertebrae.’’ Ibid. p. 400. 

1) See ‘‘An English View of Christian Science. An Exposure of Chris- 
tian Science by Anne Harwood.’’ Miss Harwood suffered from nervous 
prostration, was temporarily relieved, relapsed, and was finally healed — 
but not by Christian Science. 

2) Here is a specimen of Mrs. Eddy’s interpretation of Scripture, 
picked out at random: ‘‘/Vow, cried the apostle, is the accepted time, be- 
hold zow is the day of salvation, — meaning, not that now men must pre- 
pare for a future-world salvation, or safety, but that now is the time in 
which to experience that salvation, in Spirit and Life. Now is the time 
for so-called material pains and material pleasures to pass away; for both 
are unreal, because impossible in Science.’’ Ibid. p. 344. Neither does 
Mrs. Eddy accept the whole Bible, but, following the tempter in the wil- 
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every Christian doctrine and proclaim the rankest hea: 
thenism. ‘They do not believe in the Triune God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and they have no use for the holy 
sacraments, these divine institutions, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. To their minds there is really no personal 
God, although they speak of God as being infinitely per- 
sonal, and there is no personal devil. God is Mind, and 
the devil, evil, sin, illness is merely a delusion. Here are 
a few quotations from their code of religion, their textbook: 
Science and Health: 

‘‘What is God? God is divine Principle, supreme in- 
corporeal Being, Mind, Spirit, Soul, Life, Truth, Love.’’ 
p. 461. 

‘“The theory of ¢hree persons in one God (that is, a 
personal Trinity or Tri-unity) suggests heathen gods, rather 
than the one ever-present I Am.’’ p. 152. 

At the same time Mrs. Eddy retains scriptural phrase- 
ology for the purpose of delusion. She says p. 227, ‘‘Life, 
Truth, and Love constitute the triune God, or triply divine 
Principle. They represent a trinity in unity, three in one, 
—the same in essence, though multiform in office: God 
the Father; Christ the type of sonship; Divine Science, 
or the Holy Comforter. These three express the threefold, 
essential nature of the Infinite. Father is the name for 


Spirit, God. . . . Jesus was born of Mary, Christ was born 
of God. .. . The Holy Ghost, or Spirit, reveals this triune 
Prineiple.7' 


Here is a definition of the word ‘‘Devzl’’: ‘‘Devil: evil; 


a lie; error; neither corporeality nor mind; the opposite of 
ee Ae... “ELA 

derness, she omits and disclaims what does not suit her. She says, ‘‘This 
latter part of the second chapter of Genesis, wherein Spirit is supposed to 
co-operate with matter, in constructing man, must be based on some hy- 
pothesis of error, for the Scripture just preceding declares God’s work to 
be finished. Do Life, Truth, and Love produce death, error, and hatred? 
Does the Creator condemn His own creation? Does the unerring Principle 
of divine law change or repent? It cannot be.’’ Ibid. p. 515. The divine 
account of man’s fall in sin she calls a myth. "Ibid. p. 523. 
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Truth; a belief in sin, sickness, and death; animal magnet- 
ism; the lust of the flesh which saith: ‘I am life and intelli- 
gence. in matter,” ten p.)5 75. 

Angels are thus defined: ‘‘Angels are God’s imparta- 
tions to man—not messengers or persons, but messages of 
the true idea of divinity, flowing into humanity.’’ p. 195. 

Of judgment we are told, ‘‘No final judgment awaits 
mottals; for the judgment of Wisdom comes hourly and 
continually, even the judgment by which mortal man is di- 
vested of all material error. As for spiritual error, there is 
none. ples, 


Of szz, sickness, and death we are told, ‘‘Jesus strips — : 


all disguise from error, when his teachings are fully under- 
stood. By parable and argument he explains the impossi- 
bility of Good producing evil; and he also scientifically 
demonstrates this great fact, proving, by what are wrongly 
called his miracles, that sin, sickness, and death are be- 
liefs, illusive errors, which he could and did destroy.’’ 
p. 289.1) . 
But the worst feature about the Christian Scientists is 
that they rob man of faith in the Savior Jesus and deny the 
great work of His redemption whereby He has saved the 
fallen human race with His holy precious blood and with 
His innocent suffering and death. Since in their opinion 
there is really no sin, there is no Savior from sin, and 
Christian Science leaves man to remain in his natural, un- 
converted state, and to die in his unforgiven sins, and to 
be summoned before the tribunal of the Supreme Judge of 
the world without hope of eternal life. Christian Science 
teaches: ‘‘The material blood of Jesus was no more effica- 
cious to cleanse from sin, when it was shed upon ‘the ac- 
cursed tree,’ than when it was flowing in his veins, as he 


1) The holy sacraments are thus done away with: ‘‘Our baptism is a 
purification from all error.’’... ‘‘Our eucharist is spiritual communion 
with God.’’ p. 340. 
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went daily about his Father’s business.’’ p. 330. ‘‘There 
is but one way to Heaven and harmony, and Christ shows 
us this way. It is to know no other reality than Good, or 
God and His reflection, to have no other consciousness of 
Life’s demands, and to rise superior to the so-called pains 
and pleasures of matter.’’ p. 138. ‘‘If sickness and sin 
are illusions, the awakening from this mortal dream, or 
illusion, will bring us into health, holiness, and immor- 
tality. This awakening is the coming of Christ, the ap- 
pearing of Truth, which casts out error and heals the sick. 
This ts the salvation which cometh through the divine 
Principle demonstrated by Jesus.’’ p. 126. Can there be 
any teaching which is more anti-Christian? Are not the 
Christian Scientists false prophets of the boldest type? 
May the Lord preserve us all from the pernicious doc- 
trines of this new sect which denies almost everything and 
is in itself one great flagrant lie. Let us remember Paul’s 
words to the Galatians: ‘‘If any man preach any other Gos- 
pel unto you than that which ye have received, let him be 
accursed.’’ Let us be faithful unto death, and we shall re- 


ceive the crown of life. Amen. . 
i5l3 Se 
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Theological Review. 


Papias and his contemporaries. 4 study of Religions thought 
in the second century. By Edward H. Hall. Boston 
and New York. Houghton, Miflin and Company. 
1899, — 318 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The author of this ‘‘study’’ is a Darwinist in theology, 
who looks upon the Scriptures, the Christian church, Chris- 
tian doctrine, and Christ himself, as products of a long- 
continued process of evolution on the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. His historical notions are those peculiar 
to his school. Of the Synoptic Gospels he says:— 

There is little doubt, I think, that modern critics in general 
would allow that the three earlier Gospels have come to their actual 
form through successive stages of growth, and that any early dates 
assigned belong properly to the primitive germ. The amount of 
change to which that germ has been subjected must be a matter of 
pure conjecture. Pp. 276 f. 

And again :— 

But for the unauthorized and exaggerated claims that have been 
made for our Gospels, the idea here given of a gradual growth out of 


original oral and written traditions would seem the most natural and 
satisfactory explanation of their origin. P. 277. 


The Holy Ghost appears as a product of doctrinal evo- 
lution in the following statement :— 


The Holy Ghost as a member of the Christian Trinity, as indeed 
the philosophical formula of the Trinity itself, belongs to a still later 
date than the Fourth Gospel. P. 298. 


The same theory is advanced concerning the doctrine 
of Christ, the God-man, in terms as these: — 

No doctrine of the incarnation having yet been formulated, the 
relation of God to Christ was variously conceived, and appears in 
these different treatises under various forms of union. With Basi- — 
lides, as with Marcion, if not also with Paul, it is clear that the whole — 
process was apparent rather than real. Pp. 165 f. 
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And of Christian doctrine in general and the Christian 
church of the second century we are told: — 


At that time, it must be remembered, there could be no genuine 
heresy, for there was no established faith. No Councils had yet ren- 
dered their decisions. There was no accepted Christian canon. There 
was no Christian Church. Churches there were, scattered through 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Greece, Rome, Africa, and Gaul; but no 
Church; no one organization including them all; no single head; 
no full consciousness of unity. P. 193. 


Early Christianity is, according to this poet, not even 
a monotheistic religion. He says:— 

For the theologian of to-day, to have two Gods to account for 
would be embarrassing. Not so to Marcion; hardly so, indeed, to 
any of the Christian divines of that early time, accustomed as they 
were to speak of the ‘‘prince of the world,’’ or ‘‘prince of the power 
of the air,’’ with his legions of evil angels or demigods. P. 154. 


On the other hand, our author makes the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John a veritable hotbed of heresies, when he 
says:— 

The recognized earmarks of Gnosticism, Dualism, Docetism, 
with the Aeons and Demiurge, in reality if not in name, are cer- 
tainly found in our Gospel, together with the allegory, the occultism, 
and the radical distinction between spiritual and unspiritual which 
characterize all Gnostic systems. Pp. 295 f. 


With such notions as these concerning early Chris- 
tianity, its doctrines and their sources, our author fitly unites 
corresponding opinions of his heroes. Of Papias, whom 
Eusebius very properly describes as opuxpoc tov vodv, is here 
‘‘the first writer of distinction after the apostolic times,’’?) 
an ‘‘indefatigable investigator.’’”) Having quoted an ex- 
tract from Papias, the author continues :— 

Now could there be a healthier breeze over the dry wastes of 
church history than reaches us through these old-time sentences? 
They breathe of fresh woods and pastures, where the garnering has 
till now been slight, and the laborers are still but few. We are in 


TN) aperas 2) p. 5° 
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the creative epoch, it seems, within the echo of living voices; stand- 
ing at the beginning of things, when the Christian Scriptures are 
not made but making. The first generations have gone, it is true, 
but their followers are still lingering on the stage, and have many 
things to tell which no written document has yet reported. Here is 
one reverent inquirer at least who knows their worth, and is deter- 
mined that these precious memories shall not be lost. He did not 
succeed as he would have wished. The church in later times showed 
slight appreciation of his work, or at least took little pains to pre- 
serve it. Pp. 6f. 


To judge from what we know concerning Papias’ work, 
the church was certainly right in its estimate, as it was in 
its judgment of his contemporary, Marcion, of whom our 
author says:— 


Here is the first serious and competent critic of ancient records 
whom we have met, and one whose polemic purpose, if he had such 
purpose, would have been distinctly served by citing apostolic 
authority for his doctrines, had he known them, who yet recognizes 
only one Gospel, and that without a special name.... In due course 
of time his reformatory movement, often exaggerated and compro- 
mised by his followers, was ruthlessly crushed, and the Christian 
Church took quite a different direction. Pp. 94 f. 


Of course, the fictitious discrepancy between Paul and 
the other apostles, which the Tuebingen critics have taken 
over from Marcion, is prominent also in our author’s con- 
struction of history and theology. He says:— 


To Marcion, as we have already seen, Paul was the only true 
Apostle. He was the ‘‘Apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ, and God the Father.’’) He had a Gospel of his own — 
to preach, very different from that of the older Apostles, whom he 
had so sharply rebuked for their ‘‘dissimulation.’’») Paul was the 
real representative of Christ and his word. ~ 

We cannot be surprised that Marcion found a difference between 
the earlier Gospels and Paul’s Epistles (supposing that his Gospels | 
and Epistles corresponded with ours), for the conflicting views of i 
Christ which these writings present strike every thoughtful reader 


L)"Gal 
2) Gal. 2, 13. See Tertull. ad: Mare, 20° 1V,.3; V, 1: 
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to-day. In the Gospels, we have the homely details of the Master’s 
daily life and speech, with hardly a hint of his celestial functions; 
in the Epistles, the celestial functions become all in all, with hardly 
a hint at the human career. In the Gospels, the Jewish life and 
ceremonial are frankly assumed; in the Epistles, they are as frankly 
dismissed, as ‘‘weak and beggarly elements,’’ to which no Christian 
should desire again to be in bondage.) Pp. 138 f. 


And as Marcion is the true disciple of Paul, so the 
Gnostics in general are the great leading theologians of 
early Christianity :— 

In later days, as is well known, Gnosticism was declared a 
heresy; and it may be expected of me, before dropping the subject, 
to draw the exact lines which separate it from Christianity. Some 
of my readers have already taken exception, perhaps, to my treating 
the movement as if it were really part and parcel of Christian history. 
It must be remembered, however, that we are not treating Christian 
history as a whole; we are standing within the second century, to 
see what was happening then and there; and with the best purpose 
in the world, I can see no distinction whatever at that time between 
the three leaders here mentioned” and other Christian teachers. 
E190. 


And further:— 

If Justin and Irenaeus have a right to their views of the great 
Christian mysteries, so have Basilides, and Valentine, and Bardesa- 
nes, and Saturninus. P. 194. 

And once more:— 


Gnosticism was simply the theological attitude of the time, the 
form in which its religious philosophy chose to shape itself. P. 177. 


To refute such talk as this in a review would be doing 
injustice to our readers. We have given them these ex- 
tracts as an object lesson, and as samples for those among 
us who may be desirous of devoting a day or two to the per- 
usal of some recent product of modern theology. 

A. G. 


1) Gal. 4, 9. 
2) Marcion, Basilides, and Valentine. G. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


For various reasons we have deemed it proper to de- 
vote the greater part of the present issue to our instalment 
of DocTRINAL THEOLOGY. Under this head, the first vol- 
ume of the QUARTERLY presented the Prolegomena and 
Bibliology, the second volume, 7heology proper, or, the 
doctrine concerning God. The third volume now contains 
the chapters on Cosmology complete, comprising Cosmology 
in the narrower sense, Pxeumatology, or Angelology, and 
Anthropology, so that we may, in the coming volume, at 
once set in with the chapters on Chrvstology. 


The system of Ethics, the greater part of which is con- 
tained in the present issue, was prepared with continued 
special regard to the requirements of our time and with a 
view of giving in narrow compass and systematic arrange- 
ment a theological synopsis of all the ethical topics which 
are apt to engage the attention of pastors and congrega- 
tions to-day. In the Index, which will facilitate the use. 
of these and other chapters, the reader will find such sub- 
jects as Lodges, Labor Unions, Life insurance, Fire insur- 
ance, Gambling, Lottertes, Usury, Smuggling, Contracts, 
Strikes, Theatre, Dancing, Saloons, Temperance, Sunday, 
Self-defense, War, Capital punishment, Lynching, Com- 
pulsory education, Church and State, Parochtal schools, 
Sutcide, Prevention of offspring, and other timely topics. 


For the approaching Advent and Christmas season, the 
exegetical contribution on texts from Isaiah will yield most 
welcome homiletical material for Advent and Christmas ser- 
mons. The reverend contributor has promised to furnish 
similar expositions of texts from Isaiah available for lenten 
sermons. May God bless these seasons to many, also by 
the use made of these Pen pictures. 
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The autobiography of Martin Kemnitz which we give 
in a translation prepared for our readers, we found years 
ago hidden away in a work of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, a Documentary History of the city of Brunswick by 
Phil. Jul. Rehtmeyer. The work was published in five 
parts, in 4°. The first and second parts were printed in 
1707; the third part appeared in 1710; the fourth, in 1715; 
and the fifth, in 1720. The latin part of the title, which, 
in the first part was, Axtiquztates ecclesiasttcae tnclytae 
urbts Brunsvigae, was in the third part and subsequently, 
fitstoria ecclestastica inclytae urbis Brunsvigae, and the 
work is quoted in both forms, and under the German title 
Der bertihmten Stadt Braunschweig Kirchen - Ftstorie. — 
Kemnitz left the sketch of his life unfinished, as we give 
it in the translation. Yet it is intensely instructive, worthy 
of being not only read, but studied. 


ey 
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well-being, 265; the natural — 
imposes penalty, 265; promulga- 
tion of the moral — 258. 259 f. 
261; moral — inscribed in man’s 
heart, 261. 262 f; knowledge of 
the moral — hereditary, 263; nat- 
ural — deteriorated in man, 264. 
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269 f; the written moral — 269 f; 
Mosaic — 266 f; Mosaic — abro- 
gated, 398; first positive — 142 f. 

Lawgiver, God the — 260 f. 

Laws, obedience toward civil — 435 f. 

Lawyers, duties of — 436. 

Legislative functions of governments, 
434. 

Lent, texts for — 99. 

Lenten sermons, 104 ff; 
98 ff. 

Lessing’s Vathan der Weise, 217. 

Libellus, Egyptian — 194 f. 

Liberality, virtue of — 449. 

Liberty, religions — 286. 427. See 
Freedom, Religion, Conscience. 

Licensure, 332. 336. 341. 347. 352. 

Life, right of — 422; protection of — 
422 ff. 430 £; — of brutes, 423. 

Life insurance, 442. 

Lodges, worships of the — 392. 

Lotteries, 442 f. 

Love of God, 391; — lost in the fall, 
156; — of man lost in the fall, 
156 f; — the fulfilling of the law, 
447 ff; — of enemies, 34 f. See 
Virtue. 
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Louisiana, early Lutherans in — 320. 

Luther, estimate of — 60; — as a 
papist, 273; — on Lent, 98. 

Lutheran church the only orthodox 
church, 230. 

Lutherans, early — in Indiana, 320; 
— in Louisiana, 320; — in Mis- 
souri, 319 ff. 

Lying, sin of — 313. 449. 

Lynching, 437. 

Madison Co., Mo., 321 ff. 332 f. 339 ff. 

Majorities in the church, 403. 

Man, nature of — 132. 422; constitu- 
ent parts of — 132 f; creation of 
— 129 f. 132. 136 f; — not created 
androgynous, 131; primeval state 
of — 139 f. 163 ff; fall of — 140 ff. 
148; state of fallen — 148; natural 
depravity of — 264; —an intelli- 
gent being, 130. 386. 422; —a 
moral being, 130. 262. 271. 390. 
422. 427; — a religious being, 
215 f. 390. 427; social life of — 
265; future state of — 139 f. 

Marriage, 141. 177 f; — defined, 404. 
406; institution of —134; — asa 
divine institution, 40. 406. 409; 
— as a civil status, 409; nature 
of — 409; — not a contract, 409; 
— monogamous, 409; — indisso- 
luble, 409; purposes of — 412; 
— after the fall of man, 404 f; 
impediments of — 409 ff; prohi- 
bition of — 407. 429. See Divorce, 
Husbands, Wives, Rights, Debi- 
tum, Desertion. 

Marsilio of Padua, 63. 

Martyrs, Christian — 54. 

Masonic worships, 392 f. 

Master and servant, 416. z 

Material principle of Christianity, — 
219 ff. 224; — of all false solic 
219 ff. 224. 

Materialism, influence of — 283. 

Meekness, virtue of — 173. 

Medicine, practice and use of — 425 f. 

Merriment, unbecoming — 177. — 
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Methods, analytical and synthetical 
— 238 f. 

Military service, duty of — 432 f. 

Ministers of Christ in the church, 
26 f. 431; — by whom called, 398; 
duty of congregations to call — 
78; duties of —40 f. 401f; rights 
of — 403; responsibility of — 402; 
obedience toward — 40. 402; — to 
be reverenced, 402. 

Ministry of divine ordinance, 78; 
purpose of the — 232; call to the 
— 388; support of the — 32 f; 
duty of establishing and support- 
ing the — 398; training of candi- 
dates for the — 399. 

Missionary endeavors, 225. 398. 

Missouri, early Lutherans in — 319 ff. 

Modesty, virtue of — 449. 

Monophysites, Harnack onthe—71f. 

Moral law, 143. 257 ff; the written — 
269f. See Law. —rights, 385 ff; 
— duties, 385 ff; — rights and 
duties, 389; — rights and duties 
of universal application, 389 f. 
447; — virtues, 447 ff. 

Moretz, C. — 620 ff. 322 f. 324 f. 

Mosaic Law, 266; abrogation of the 
— 267. See Law. 

Murder, sin of — 422. 

Music, right use of — 424 f. 

Mythology, heathen — 220 f. 

Name of God, use of the — 393 f. 

Natural law, see Law, Moral Law, 
Man, — depravity, 158 ff, 

Necessaries, what are — 79 f. 

Nestorius, Harnack on — 70 f. 

New Testament, criticism of the — 
246 ff; inspiration of the — 297 ff. 

Nicoll, fhe incarnate Savior, rev., 
379 ff. 

Néuog rdv évtoAdyv, 264. 268 f. 

Norms of civil judicatories, 434 f. 

Norwegian Synod, 252 f. 

Oaths, lawful and illicit — 394. 

Obedience, filial — 35 f; limits of — 
38. 418; virtue of — 448. 
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Offspring, care of — 413; prevention 
of — 134. 412. 

Old Testament, 
— 24 f; 
294 ff. 

Original sin, 158 ff. See Sim. 

Orthodoxy a moral duty, 229. 393. 
400. 

Papyri, Egyptian — 192. 194. 

Pardon, nature of — 151. 

Pardoning criminals, 436. 

Parental authority delegated, 417; 
— consent, 407. 414. 415; — cor- 
rection, 414; —duties, 201 f. 413f; 
— rights, 387 f. 419. 

Parents, duty of honoring — 37 ff; 
rights and duties of —, see Pa- 
rental Rights, Duties. 

Parochial schools, 81 ff. 85. 97. 312. 
399. 

Partnerships, 429. 

Passion history by Bugenhagen, 99; 
— sermons, 100 ff. 104 ff. 

Pastoral life, communications from 
— 255; — duties toward young 
people, 212 f. 

Patience, virtue of — 448. 

Patriotism, virtue of — 449. 

Patristic literature, value of — 57. 

Paul, St., circumstances of — 45 ff; 
first trial of — 47 f; second trial 
of — 49 f. 

Peace a purpose of war, 432. 

Pelagianism, 222. 

Penpicture of Christ, 452 ff. 

Penalty of sin, 173. 181. 

Persecutions, early — 53 f. 

Perry Co., Mo., 320 ff. 340. 348. 

Perryville, Mo., 347. 

Peter, primate of — 114; — rebuked, 
165. 

Petrus Lombardus, 
Libri IV, 384. 
Pharisees, morality of the — 168 f. 

Physicians, right use of — 425. 

Police power, 419. 

Polygamy #409. 


criticism of the 
inspiration of the — 


Sententiarum 
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Pope, use of the term — 116. 

Popery antichristian, 222. 

Positive law, 142 f. 

Post-apostolic age, 111 ff. 

Postils, use of good — 236. 

Power essential to civil governments, 
432. 

Pray, who can — 395. 

Prayer, communion of — 395; duty 
of — 394; right of — 402 f. 

Preaching, emotional — 101 f; his- 
tory of — 56 f; — in lent, 103. 
104 ff; — in public worship, 24. 
25 ff; paragraphs on — 230 ff; 
rationalistic — 102. 369. 

Predestination, decree of — 149. 

Prehistoric man a fiction, 131. 

Present infinitive, 190; — participle, 
304. 

Prevention of offspring, 134. 412 f. 

Pride, sin of — 328. 

Priests in religion, 220. 

Private judgment, right of — 386 f; 
— property, 438 ff. 

Prohibited degrees, 409 ff. 

Promises to do evil, fulfilment of — 
449. 

Propagation of mankind, 134 f. 137. 
152. 412. 

Property, private — protected by the 
moral law, 306; right of — 306. 
439 ff; personal — 440 ff; waste 
of — 445 f. 

Prophesying in the N. T., 290 ff. 

Prophet, what is a — 288 ff. 

Prophets, Luther’s commentaries on 
the — 123 f. 

Public worship, duty of — 396. 

Punishment, end and aim of — 150; 
purpose of — in State, 431. 436; 
— of crime not the duty of the 
church, 165 f. 

Pupils, 417. 

Purity of doctrine, maintenance of 
the — a duty, 400. 

Quadragesima, 98 f. 

Quinctilius Varus, 196. 198. 200 f. 
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Quirinius, 189. 195 f. 197. 198 f. 199. 
200 ff. 

Raikes, Rob., 84. 

Rationalism, 223; — and lent, 192. 

Rationalistic preaching, 102. 369. 

Real property, 439 f. 

Recrimination bars divorce, 412. 

Redemption, 149 f. 

Reformation, 55; Lutheran — con- 
servative, 98. 

Relations, domestic — 404 ff. 

Religion, definition of — 214. 218; 
cardinal question of all — 218 f; 
nature of — 393; true and false — 
392; difference of the Christian — 
from all others, 218 ff. 224£; Chris- 
tian — not one of many sisters, 
224 f; the only true — 217 ff. 224 f; 
the Christian — exclusive, 225 f. 
229 f; fundamental principles of 
the Christian — 219 f. 224 f. 227 ff; 
fundamental principles of all false 
— 219 ff. 224; material principle 
of the Christian — 219 f. 224 f; 
formal principle of the Christian 
— 227 ff; no perfectibility of the 
Christian — 228 ff; revealed — 
227 f. 230; heathen — 215 ff. 

Religious liberty, 286. 427, see Con- 
science, Freedom, — rights, 385 ff. 
402 ff; — sphere, 385. 390 ff. 

Re-marriage, 408. 

Renovation, 138 f. 

Resistance to civil government, 436 f. 

Responsibility, degrees of — 276. 

Restitution, duty of — 444. 

Revealed religion, 227 f. 230. 

Revenge, self — prohibited, 167 f. 

Revenues, 433. 

Reverence, virtue of filial — 449. 

Right defined, 386. 

Rights, how established, 386; moral 
— 385 ff. 389 f; — of persons; 
421 ff; — of things, 421 f. 438 ff; 
religious — 385 ff. 402 ff; — of 
ministers, 403; — of the laity, 
403; domestic — 418 f; — of hus- 
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bands and wives, 418; — of par- 
ents, 387.419; — of children, 419; 
— of servants, 419. 

Rudisill, Dav., 345. 

Rudisill, E., 340. 

Sabbath, 266. 267 f. 

Sacrifices, Christian — 396. 

Sale, right of — 440 f. 

Saloons, 182. 426. 

Sanctification, 139. 

Satan cause of man’s fall, 141 f. 

Savonarola, 60. 

Schleiermacher, estimate of — 243. 

Scholasticism, compound nature of 
— 229. 

Schoolchildren, 209 f. 417; — under 
the pastor’s care, 212. 

School-teachers, 206. 210 ff. 417. 

Schools, Christian —, necessity of — 
81; early Lutheran — in Missouri, 
324. 328. 331 f. 346. 352; duty of 
establishing Christian — 399. 

Schouler quoted, 416. 

Scripture, 291 f; early use of the — 
53; —the word of prophecy, 286 ff. 

Secrets, sin of divulging our neigh- 
bor’s — 314. 449. 

Self-defense, 437 f. 

Sentius Saturninus, 196. 200. 

Sermon arrangements for lent, 104 ff; 
— should be textual, 234f; —should 
be doctrinal, 235 ff; — should be 
timely, 233; — should consider 
special wants, 232 f; — should be 
practical, 231 f; — should have 
Christ as central subject, 234. 237; 
purpose of the — 237; subject of 
the — 230 f. 251. 

Sermons, lenten — 102 ff. 104 ff; 
long — 250; old — 233; prepara- 
tion of — 232 ff. 

Servants, domestic — 36 f. 416 ff; 
rights of — 419. 

Seventh commandment, 304 ff. 

Sin, nature of — 257 ff; the first — 
143 ff; significance of the first — 
151 ff; hereditary — 135. 158 ff; 
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innate — 160; original — 158 ff; 
actual — 162 f; imputation of — 
152 f; penalty of —.147 ff. 173. 
181. 265; consequences of — 155 ff. 

Sins against nature, 177. 

Sinaitic decalogue, 267. 

Sixth commandment, 175 ff. See War- 
riage, Domestic duties, Husband, 
Wife, Espousals, Divorce. 

Slander, sin of — 316. 428. 

Smuggling, 433. 

Sobriety, virtue of — 449. 

Societies, benevolent — 172. 

Sodomy, 407. 

Songs, spiritual — 30 f. 

Sorcery, 394. 

Souls, preexistence of — denied, 135. 

Spener, 243. 

State, nature of the — 430; purposes 
of the — 430; Church and — 429 f; 
— interference, 387 f. 419. 428. See 
also Government, civil g. 

Statute law, nature of — 269 f. 

Stealing, sin of — 304 ff. 444. 

Stockhardt, Biblische Geschichte des 
Neuen Testaments, rev., 119 ff. 

Stone age a fiction, 131. 

Strikes, 283, 429 f. 

Study of theology, Chemnitz’ method 
of the — 482 f. 

Suicide, 422. 

Sunday, 268. 

Sunday-school, 78 ff; first —in Amer- 
ica, 83f; in England, 84; end and 
aim of the — 96 f; — as a mis- 
sionary measure, 83 ff. 87 ff. 

Sunday-schools, early Lutheran — in 
America, 86; dangers connected 
with — 82 f; supervision of —94f; 
proper mode of conducting — 85 ff. 
88 ff; most appropriate time for — 
95 £; course of instruction for — 
91 ff; textual material for use in 
— 354 ff. 

Supralapsarianism, 140 f. 

Synod of rth Carolina, 319; — of 
Tennessee, see Tennessee. 
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Synods, 399. 403. 

Synthetical method, 238. 

Taxation, moral right of — 389. 433. 

Tax returns, Roman — 192 f. 

Teacher, authority of — 417; duties 
of — 417; training of —a duty of 
the church, 399. 

Temperance fanatics, 273. 424 f. 

Temptation, the first — 141 ff. 

Tennessee Synod, 319 ff. 335. 346 f. 
350. 

Teologisk Tidsskrift, rev., 252 f. 

Theater, 176. 179 f, 283. 407. 426 f. 

Theft, 304. 444. 

Theology defined, 74; historical — 
44; Chemnitz’ method of studying 
— 482'f. 

Océrvevotoc, 293 f. 

Tithes abrogated, 398. 

Tobacco, use of — 248. 

Total depravity, 156 ff. 161 f. 

Tracts, early Lutheran — 374; — on 
the Creed, rev., 374. 

Tract society of the Missouri Synod, 
375. 

Trades, origin of — 423; various — 
423 ff; illicit — 305. 426. 

Traducianism, 135. 

Tree, the forbidden — 142. 

Trent, council of — 222. — 

Trichotomy rejected, 133 f. 

Trust in God, 391. 448. 

Truthfulness, 313. 449. 

Tubingen school, 246 f. 

Turretin, theology of — 142. 

Unchastity, sins of — 180. 407. 

Understanding, darkened human — 
157 LO 

Union with heterodox churches, 400. 

Unions, laborers’ — 429 f. 

Unity of the Spirit, duty of maintain- 
ing the — 401. 

Universality of the moral law, 260. 
264. 266. 447. 
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University of Missouri, lectures be- 
fore the Lutheran students at the 
— 214 ff. 230. 

Usury, 283. 305. 307 f. 442. 

Veracity, virtue of — 449. 

Vindicative justice, 150 f. 

Virtues, moral — 447 ff. 450; domestic 
— 449 f; — imperfect in this life, 
451. 

Wages, duty of paying — 309 f. 

War, 432 f; — defined, 432; — when 
just, 432; purposes of — 432. 

Waterman, L. The post-apostolic 
age, rev., 111 ff. 

Wayne Co., Mo., 320 ff. 331. 337. 
340 f. 345. 

Weak conscience, see Conscience. 

Wealth, moral right of — 444 f. 

Weidner. Theological Encyclopaedia 
and Methodology, rev., 238 ff. 

Weinberg, Sam., 321. 323 f. 331. 357. 

Winfrid, 59. , 

Wife, station of — 413 f. 

Wives, rights of — 419; duties of — 
414. 418; limits of the duties. of 
— 418. 

Woman, creation of — 132; fall of — 
141. 145. 

Women, right of —in the church, 403. 

Word of God, duty of hearing and 

learning the — 24. 25 ff. 27. 

Words, sins in — 183. 

Worldlings, apparent peace of — 284. 

Worship, acts of public — 396 ff; 
elements of public — 24 f; duty 
of public — 391. 395 ff; true spirit 
of — 28 ff; preaching in public — 
24. 27; children in public — 82. 

Wrath of God, 167 f. 

Young people, our — 204 ff. 254; in- 
fluence of — 205; importance of — 
206. 

Zink, Jacob, Lutheran preacher in 
Mo., Ind., and La., 320. 
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